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Hearts and Flowers 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Mrs. FarrRcHILD 
Kirry Farrcaitp 
Tarry PARKER 
MoLiy Brown 
HANK 
BILL 
FILBERT 
JUNIOR FAIRCHILD 

Sertine: The living room of the Fair- 
child home. 

Ar Rise: Kirry, Tarry, and Mouiy 
are in session. 

TarFy: We’ve got to stick together on 
this, girls. It’s time we let those 
boys know we’re growing up. 

Mo.iy: And they’ve got to treat us 
more like real, sure-enough dates. 

Kirry: And that means flowers for 
Easter. No more of this chocolate 
rabbit business. 

Tarry: Or an egg with your name on 

it! Ugh! Just to think of one makes 

me positively ill. 


Kirry: You ate all the icing off mine 
last year and never minded it. 

Tarry: But that was last year. Re- 
member, we’re a year older now and 
have to watch our weight. 

Kirry: O.K. But that doesn’t solve 
our problem. How are we going to sell 
Bill and Fleabite . . . oh, pardon me, 
Taffy, I forgot you want us to call 
him Filbert . . . on the idea of 
flowers? 

Tarry: Why just worry about Bill and 
Filbert? 

Mo.ty: What makes you so sure Hank 
will come across? 

Kirry: I’m just sure, that’s all... . 
Hank always seems to know what I 
want. 

Mo uty: Yeah? Then I bet you tell him 
straight out what you want. 

Kirry: I do no such thing. Oh, I might 

use a bit of psychology now and 

then, but I’d never be so bold as to 
actually tell him. 








Tarry: What do you mean, psychol- 
ogy? 

Kitty: Well, last night, for instance, I 
made sure we went past the Flower 
Shop on our way to the movies and 
on our way home, and I stopped and 
looked in the windows both times. 
Then when he offered me a candy 
bar in the movies, I said, “No 
thanks, I’m not eating candy.” 
Hank’s not so dumb. He can take a 
hint. 

Mouty: Then you're practically sure 
of yours. 

Kitty: Practically. It’s all in the way 
you handle them. 

Tarry: O.K., Kitty, if you can do it, 
we can do it. So let’s stick together. 
No flowers for Easter, no dates. 

Mo.ty: Not any at all? Not even a 
walk Sunday afternoon? 

Kirry: Certainly not. Who’d want to 
go walking Sunday afternoon with- 
out a corsage? 

Mo. ty: We did last year, and we had a 
good time. 

Kirry: When will you grow up, Molly? 
As Taffy just said, we’re a year older 
now. Are you going to stick with us? 

Mo tty: Oh, I guess so. Only, well, I’d 
hate to give up dates for the whole 
Easter weekend. 

Kirry: You don’t have to. Just say 
the right words, and Bill will come 
across. 

Mo tty: Goodness, I hope so. I sure do 
want to go to the Easter Dance 
Monday night. 

Kirry: Don’t worry. We'll get there. 
We’ve just got to learn to be firm 
about these things. 

Tarry: I think Kitty’s right, and I 


dates. Cross my heart and hope to 
die. 

Kirry: Me too. (Puts her hand on top 
of Tarry’s) How about you, Molly? 
Are you with us? 

Mou.y (Placing her hand on top of 
Kirty’s): I’m with you. 

Au (Closing their eyes tight shut): We 
hereby swear: No flowers, no dates. 

Kirry: For the whole Easter weekend. 

Aux (Repeating): For the whole Easter 
weekend. 

Kirry: On the honor of the Secret 
Three. 

Aux: On the honor of the Secret Three! 

Kirry: There! It’s done. Now we 
can’t back out. (Mrs. FarrcHitp 
enters.) 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Oh, hello, girls. 
What are you three up to now? 
Secrets, as usual, I suppose. 

Tarry: An important one this time, 
Mrs. Fairchild. You just wait and 
see. 

Mo ty: I guess we'll have to be going. 
Mother will be wondering what hap- 
pened to me. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Don’t let me chase 
you away. Stay as long as you like. 

Tarry: Thanks, Mrs. Fairchild, but 
we have a lot to do. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: I suppose you chil- 
dren are stirring up more plans for 
Easter. 

Kirry: Mother, you’re a mind reader. 
So long, girls, and don’t weaken. 

Boru: We won’t. Good-bye. (GIRLS 
exit.) 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: My goodness, Kitty, 
I never saw such a crowd for secrets. 
You make a mystery out of every- 
thing. What are you up to now? 


take the oath: No flowers, no Kirry (Hugging her mother): Oh, 
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Mother, I shouldn’t tell you, really. 

It’s such a wonderful secret, but I 
guess it won’t matter if you know. 
Molly and Taffy and I have made up 
our minds to hold out for flowers 
this year from the boys. Isn’t that 
exciting? 

Mrs. Farrcnitp: Flowers? For 
heaven’s sake! Last year, you were 
tickled pink with an Easter card and 
a hanky. Now you want flowers. 

Kirry: And why not? We're growing 
up. It’s time we had corsages for 
Faster. 

Mrs. Farrcnitp: And what do the 
boys think of all this? 

Kirry: They don’t know it yet. 

Mrs. Farrcnitp: Who’s going to tell 
them? 

Kirry: Oh, we'll let them know in a lot 
of different little ways. 

Mrs. Farrcnitp: But what if they 
don’t take the hint? 

Krrry: Then we’re not going out with 
them . . . not a single place, the 
whole weekend. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: It seems to me those 
are pretty drastic measures. 

Kirry: Well, maybe they are. But it’s 
time they began to treat us more like 
real dates than just kids. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: I certainly hope 
you’re not disappointed, dear. 

Krrry: Oh, we won’t be. At least I 
don’t think Bill and Fleabite will 
disappoint Molly and Taffy, and 
I’m practically sure of Hank. He 
knows how to take a hint. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: But, Kitty, suppose 
he doesn’t have the money? 

Kirry: He has it. I know exactly 

what his allowance is, and he can get 

a swell corsage and have fifty cents 





left over. 


Mrs. Farrcuitp: Dear me! You do 
have things figured out. 

Kirry: And listen, Moms, since I’m 
getting a corsage and everything, 
couldn’t I please have that two- 
piece suit down at the Style Shop? 
A suit is so much more grown up 
than a dress and coat, and besides, 
a corsage will look simply scrump- 
tious on it. 

Mrs. Farrcuiitp: Don’t count your 
corsages, Kitty, before they’re in 
bloom. 

Kirry: But, Mother, please! It only 
costs a little wee bit more than the 
dress we put back. Please, Mother. 

Mrs. Farrcnitp: Now, now, now! 
Don’t start coaxing. If you’re suffi- 
ciently grown up to wear a corsage 
and a suit on Easter Sunday, you’re 
old enough to do some work around 
the house. If I remember, this morn- 
ing you left your bed unmade, your 
clothes lying all over the place, and 
things in a general mess. 

Kirty: O.K., O.K., Mother. I’ll have 
everything ship-shape in a jiffy. 
And please, think about the suit, 
will you? 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: I'll think about it, 
but that’s as far as I’ll go just now. 

Kirry: Oh, Mother, you’re wonderful. 
Come up in fifteen minutes and see 
the neatest room in the world. 

Mrs. Farrcuizp: I'll give you more 
time than that. I’m going to market 
so you'll have the place to yourself. 

Kirry (Going out): O.K., Moms. And 
if you pass the Style Shop, see if my 
suit’s still there. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp (Laughing): I'll take 

a look. Thank goodness, Junior isn’t 








at the girl stage. That would be 
more than I could bear. (Mrs. Farr- 
CHILD extis. A moment later JUNIOR 
enters. He calls to make sure the coast 
is clear, then beckons to his friends.) 

Junior: Hey, Moms? Anybody home? 
(To boys at door) It’s O.K., fellows. 
Come on in. (Britt, HANK and Fi.- 
BERT enter.) Nobody home, kids, so 
the joint’s ours. Just make yourselves 
at home and I'll get my folders. 
Boy, oh boy! Wait till you see the 
pictures of those chocolate eggs. 
You'll drool for a week. Chocolate 
coating an inch thick, and rosebuds 
and curlicues all over the place in 
pink and white icing. 

Brit: Yeah, but how much? If I’m 
gonna take Molly to the Easter Hop 
Monday night, I got to have some 
do-re-mi. How about you, Fleabite? 

FitBert: Sure thing. You know, 
Junior, you’re lucky not to have a 
girl. Women are expensive as heck, 
especially at holidays. 

Hank: And how! Your sister set me 
back plenty at Christmas. 

Junior: Aw, what the heck? Easter 
only comes once a year. 

Hank: Sure, but so does Christmas, 
and Valentine’s Day, and birthdays, 
but they sorta gang up on you. 

Junior: Well, anyhow, fellows, get a 

load of these. (Produces folders) 
Now I ask you, did you ever see any- 
thing more dee-licious? And look at 
the choice of centers. (Reads from 
folder) “Delicious, nutritious filling 
of pure white cocoanut cream stuffed 
with dates, nuts, raisins and other 
delicacies.” 

Bix: Sounds good, don’t it? 

Fitpert: Yeah, but how much? 


Junior: Listen, can’t you? “This 
beautiful five-pound chocolate cocoa- 
nut cream, date-filled-confection, 
beautifully decorated with sugar- 
spun roses, lilies and natural-colored 
leaves, is packed in a hand painted 
box tied with tulle ribbon in the 
traditional Easter colors.” 

Hank: We don’t care about the box. 
How much does the egg cost? 

Junior: ‘There is no charge for the in- 
scription of the name of your choice, 
beautifully iced in old English 
script.” 

Fivsert: Oh, for Pete’s sake. Cut out 
the commercials. How much? How 
much? 

Junior: Well, I can let you have a 
three-pound egg for . . . but, gee 
whiz, you wouldn’t want a three- 
pound egg, would you? 

Bit: Why not? You get a lot of egg 
for three pounds. 

Junior: But think how much more im- 
pressive a five-pound egg would be. 
Gee willikers, none of those girls ever 
saw a five-pound egg. It would 
knock their eyes out. 

Fivsert: Do you really think so? 

Junior: Do I think so? Brother, I 
know so. When Taffy Parker sets 
her eyes on that five-pound hunk of 

Easter egg, she’s gonna be your slave 
for life! ’Cause, believe me, Fleabite, 
with due respect to that girl of yours, 
she has an appetite like a horse. 

Fitsert: Don’t I know it? She ate 
two sundaes and a coke last night 
after the movies. 

Buu: But you still haven’t mentioned 
the price. 

Junior: O.K., boys, I’ll tell you how it 

is. These chocolate cream eggs with 




















cocoanut and nougat centres, that 
nougat stuff is the date and nut 
dope, actually cost five bucks a 
throw, but... 

Aut: Five bucks! 
Count me out! 

Junior: But . . . as] wassaying, since 
you’re all friends of mine, and since 
you’d be buying three of ’em, which 
is fifteen pounds live weight, I could 
let you have ’em, for...um... 
let me see . . . three ninety-seven a 
piece. Now I ask you . . . what’s 
cheaper than that? 

Buu: A lot of things. 
Fitpert: Three ninety-seven. 
that is a good price, fellas. 
Brit: Yeah, that’s not bad for a five- 

pound egg. 

Junior: With the name and Easter 
Greetings, to say nothing of the box 
and the ribbon in traditional Easter 
colors. 

Bru: Well, what do you say, Fleabite? 
Shall we invest? 

FitBert: I don’t know. I guess Taffy 
would like it. How about you, 
Hank? 

Hank: I dunno. Kitty wasn’t eating 
candy last night. 

Junior: Kitty ... what? 

Hank: I said, Kitty wasn’t eating 
candy last night! 

Junior (Bursting with laughter): Kitty 
wasn’t eating candy last night! Boy, 
oh boy! Is that ever a good one! 
You should have seen her stuffing it 
away after dinner last night. She ate 
three mint patties and five caramels 
one right after the other. 

Hank: But she told me she was off 
candy. 

Junior: Ah! That’s just her line. You 


Nothing doing. 


Gee, 








know how girls are. Reducin’ one 

minute and stuffin’ themselves the 

next. Kitty’s crazy about sweet 
things, and I guess I ought to know. 

She’s always eating the candy I 

bring home. 

HANK: Well... if yousayso...but... 
well, I got the idea some how or 
other that she’d like flowers this year. 

Junior (Jn utter disgust): Flowers! 
Flowers! Of all the sissy, useless 
things to give a girl, it’s flowers. 

Hank: How do you figure? 

Junior: Well what good are they? Tie 
your money up in a bunch of flowers 
and what becomes of it? In two or 
three days . . . flooie. It’s in the 
garbage can. 

BiLu: You got something there, chum. 
I think I’m sold on the egg idea. 
How about the rest of you? 

Fitpert: Suits me. I’m never any 
good on this present stuff. But I 
think the girls’ll go for all those 
fancy fixings, the name and the rib- 
bon and all that stuff. 

Hank: Well .. . (70 Juntor) If you’re 
sure Kitty isn’t on a diet or any- 
thing. 

Junior: Diet? That girl? She doesn’t 
know the meaning of the word for 
more than five minutes at a time. 
And as for flowers, don’t give ’em a 
second thought. She’d just smell ’em 
a couple of times, and there they’d 
be, lying around wilting, not doing 
anybody a bit of good. 

Hank: Yeah, I guess you’re right. 
O.K., Junior. Sign me up for a five- 
pounder, too. 

Junior: Good! That makes all three 

of you. Wait till I get my order 

blanks. (Getting blanks from desk and 








passing them around) Here you are. 
Now write in the names just the 
way you want them on the egg. It 
will say “Happy Easter to .. .” 
Then you fill in the name. (Boys 
write on blanks.) 

Britt: When do we pay? 

Junior: When you get the eggs. I can 
get them for you tomorrow. And 
remember, that’s a very special price 
I’m giving you. 

FitBert (Handing Junior his blank): 
Here you are. I’ve signed my life 
away. 

Bru: Here’s mine. 

Hank: And mine. I sure hope this 
makes a hit with Kitty. 

Junior: It will. I guess I ought to 
know what my own sister would like. 
Thanks a lot, fellows, for the orders. 
I know you'll be pleased. 

Brit: And see that you keep your 
mouth shut, too. We don’t want this 
noised all over town. 

Junior: Oh, sure. I never talk about 
my customers. Everything is strictly 
business. 

FitBert: Then keep it that way. 

Hank: We better clear out of here be- 
fore Kitty walks in on us. 

Junior: Not a bad idea. She might 
pop in any minute. 

Hank: O.K. We'll scram. So long, 
Junior. 

Junior: So long. And thanks. (Boys 
exit.) Well, that was a good day’s 
work. Three five-pound eggs! Not 
bad! Not bad! A few more orders 
like that and I’ll be sitting pretty. If 
only I had some more prospects. 
Maybe I could get some ideas from 
the telephone directory. (Sits at desk 
looking through telephone directory 


when Kirry enters) 

Kirry: Hy’a, Junior. Who was here? 
I thought I heard voices. 

Junior (Startled): Great guns! When 
did you come in? 

Kirry: Ages ago. I was upstairs 
straightening up my room. Mom’s 
gone to market. What are you 
doing? 

Junior: Can’t you see? I’m looking at 
the phone book. 

Kirry: What for? 

Junrior: For names. 

Kirry: What sort of names? 

Juntor: Names of people to call up. 

Kirry: Why don’t you call up people 
you know? Why do you look up 
strange names? 

Juntor: Of all the dumb conversations! 
Stop asking so many questions. I’m 
looking up names for prospects for 
my new candy business. 

Kirry: Your new what? 

Juntior: My new candy business! I’m 
selling Easter eggs! 

Krrry: Oh for heaven’s sake! What 
next? Last week you were selling 
can openers. 

Junior: Yeah, but this is different. 
Honest, Kitty, they’re going like hot 
cakes. Look, here’s a picture of one. 
This is the five-pound job. Look, 
delicious chocolate covered egg filled 
with cream fruit and nut centre. 

Kirry: Ugh! Take it away! It 
nauseates me. 

Junior: What? 

Kirrty: It makes me sick. I can’t stand 
this Easter egg trash. 

Junior: Why Kitty Fairchild, you al- 
ways eat tons of Easter Eggs. 

Kirry: Not any more I don’t. I’ve 
outgrown that sort of thing. 
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Junior: Oh, for heaven’s sake, Kitty. 
Be sensible. You can’t outgrow a 
thing like an Easter egg. Besides 
this has your name on it. 

Kirry: Well, it better not have my 
name on it! I'd kill anybody who 
gave me a thing like that! 

JuNIOR: You would? 

Kirry: I sure would. Disgusting! 
Who wants an old chocolate egg with 
a name smeared all over it? 

Juntor: Gosh! Oh, my gosh! I thought 
all girls liked Easter eggs. 

Kitty: Well, they don’t. Easter eggs 
are only for kids. Older girls, like 
our crowd, for instance, wouldn’t be 
caught dead with one. We’re getting 
flowers this year, all three of us, 
Taffy, Molly and me. 

Junior: Holy smokes! Who's giving 
them to you? 

Kirry: Who do you think? Hank, Bill 
and Fleabite. 

Juntor: Holy smokes! 

Kirry: Can’t you say something be- 
sides Holy Smokes? What’s so funny 
about boys giving their girls flowers 
for Easter? If you had a girl, maybe 
you’d understand. 

Junior: Yeah, sure .. . only, well! 
Holy smokes, Kitty, are you sure 
you're getting flowers? 

Kirty: Positive. Or, that is, practi- 
cally positive. If we don’t, some- 
body’s going to be most awfully 
sorry. 

Junior: Yeah, yeah, I can see that. 
Well (Starting to pick up his papers), 
I hope you’re not disappointed, 
Kitty. I got to go now. I must mail 
some of my orders. 

Kirry: Orders? Do you mean to tell 
me you sold any of that junk? 


Junior: It’s not junk, Kitty Fairchild! 
Those eggs are one hundred percent 
pure, and they cost plenty. Just be- 
cause you and your crowd want 
dumb old flowers is no sign that all 
girls think Easter eggs are trash. 

Kirry: All right, all right. Have it 
your own way. But you just try 
giving a girl one of those chocolate 
covered footballs, and see what she 
does with it! 

Juntor: All right, I will. 

Kirry (Surprised): Why, Junior Fair- 
child! Don’t tell me you have a girl. 

Junior: I didn’t say anything of the 
kind. 

Kirry: Well, you practically did. 
Come on, Junior, are you really going 
to give some girl one of these eggs? 

Junior: I wouldn’t tell you if I were 
giving a dozen. 

Krrry: Then I’m right. Come on, 
Junior, let me see. I won’t tell, hon- 
est. I bet you have her name written 
down on one of those papers. Come 
on, let me see. 

Junior: Now, Kitty. I’m warning you, 
keep away. Let me alone. This is 
none of your business. You'll be 
sorry. 

Kirry (Laughing and chasing JuNIoR 
around the table): Come on, Junior, 
have a heart. Let me see who your 
lucky lady is. Let’s have a look at 
those order blanks. (As Kuirry 
chases JUNIOR around the table, he 
starts toward the door only to run into 
Tarry and MOL ty.) 

Tarry: So, there he is! Just wait till I 
get my hands on you, Junior Fair- 
child. 

Mo ty: Of all the mean little so-and_ 
so’s, you’re the worst. Kitty Fair_ 








child, you should be ashamed to own 
such a brother. (Juntor halts, trapped 
by the three girls.) 

Kirry: What are you talking about? 
What’s Junior done to you? 

Mo ty: What’s he done to us? Plenty! 

Tarry: He’s just done us out of our 
Easter dates, that’s all. 

Kirry: What? 

Tarry: Yes, he just sold those horrible 
Easter eggs to Bill and Filbert, 
and... 

Kirry: Not to Hank! 


Mo.ty: Yes, to Hank. Ask him. Go 
ahead and ask him. 
Junior: Don’t bother asking me. It’s 


true. 

Kirry: Oh, Junior! How could you do 
such an awful thing? 

Junior: For Pete’s sake, you act as if 
I committed a crime. They bought 
them of their own free will. How in 
the deuce did you find it out anyway? 
It was a secret. 

Tarry: Fortunately, Filbert told his 
mother and his mother happened to 
tell my mother. Molly and I raced 
right over here to see what could be 
done. 

Juntor: Well, I can tell you. Nothing 
can be done. The orders have gone 
in already. 

Kitty: They have not. There wasn’t 
time to mail them. Come on, Junior, 
hand them over. Tear them up. Do 
anything with them, but don’t turn 
them in. 

Junior: What do you think I am? 
Nuts? This was a business deal. I’m 
sending those orders in whether you 
like it or not. 

Tarry: That’s what you think. Come 

on, girls, let’s mow him down. 





(There is a general scramble in which 
JUNIOR winds up on the sofa with all 
three girls sitting on him. Kirry 
waves the order blanks triumphantly 
above her head.) 

Kirry: Here they are, girls. (Muffled 
sounds from Juntor sound like “You 
let me up.”’) Yes, here are the sig- 
natures ... Henry Murray, Filbert 
Hess, and William Murphy. 

Tarry: What are you waiting for? 
Tear them up. (JuNrioR struggles 
violently.) 

Kirry: Wait a minute! Here’s another 

signed by James Fairchild, 
Junior. And the name to be in- 
scribed on the egg is Mary Ellen. So 
that’s who your girl is, Junior, Mary 
Ellen Taylor. Is that right? Give 
him enough air so he can answer, 
Taffy. Is that right, Junior? 

JUNIOR (Jn a muffled voice): Yes. 

Krrry: Well, it’s a lucky thing for you 
that you have a sister to take an in- 
terest in you. Junior, you’re a little 
beast, but we'll play square with 
you. This contract says if you sell 
five of those horrible eggs, you get 
one free. I suppose it’s the free one 
you were going to send to Mary 
Ellen. Right? 

Junior (Still muffled): Right. 

Kirry: Well, you couldn’t have done 
worse. Just to prove to you that girls 
go for flowers two to one, I’m going 
to call Mary Ellen, and ask her 
which she’d rather have. If she 
says “Flowers,” will you call the 
boys up and tell them the egg deal is 
off? Will you? 

Junior (Shaking head): O.K. 

Kirry: O.K. Hold on to him, girls. 

I’ll do the calling. What’s the num- 
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ber, Junior? 
Junior: 2461. 
Krirry: All right. I’ve got it. Now hold 

everything. (At phone) 2461, please. 

Hello. “May I please speak to Mary 

Ellen Taylor? Oh, hello, Mary 

Ellen, I didn’t recognize your voice. 

This is Kitty Fairchild. Oh, yes, 
yes, I am Junior Fairchild’s sister. 
No, no, he isn’t here just now, that’s 
why I called. Listen, Mary Ellen, I 
hope you won’t think I’m nervy or 
anything like that, but well, I hap- 
pen to know that a certain party is 
interested in you, and . . . well, he 
hasn’t just exactly said so, but you 
know how a girl can always tell. 
(Giggles) Yes, well, I just thought 
you'd like to know this certain party 
is thinking about getting you some- 
thing for Easter, and he wondered, 
well, he’s been beating his brains to 
know which you'd like best .. . 
candy or flowers? You don’t care? 
Nonsense, of course, you care. You 
must have some preference? Well, 
don’t be silly, tell me, and I’ll sort of 
steer him in the right direction. Yes, 
I said candy or flowers. . . . You’d 
like . . . what’s that? You’d much 
prefer flowers? Mary Ellen, you are 
a darling, and I’ll see that you get 
them. (Laughing) Yes, yes, I think 
so too. Candy is dumb, especially 
candy eggs. Yes, I think so too. All 
right, Mary Ellen. Oh, of course not. 
I’d die before I’d let him know I 
called you. O.K., good-bye. (To 
Junior) There, you see! We've 


really done him a favor. Let him up, 
girls. (Grrus release the struggling 
Juntor.) Now wouldn’t you have 
been in a nice fix, if we had let you go 





ahead with that candy business? 
Now be a sweet lamb, and call up 
Hank, and tell him he’d better 
switch to flowers. 


Junior: Gee whiz. I could kill you, 


Kitty Fairchild. 

Krrry: It’s mutual, brother mine. But 
let’s get on with the business. Go 
ahead. Call Hank and tell him you 
just found out that candy eggs 
poison me and besides you can’t fill 
his order in time. 

Mo tty: Or any of the other orders. 

Tarry: Tell him the company went 
bankrupt. 

Junior: O.K., I will. But you just 
wait, Kitty Fairchild, I’ll get even. 

Kirry: The number is 3309. 

Junior (At phone): 3309, please. 
Hello. Is this Hank? Hank, this is 
Junior, Junior Fairchild. Say, I’m 
awful sorry about those chocolate 
eggs. I think we better call the 
whole thing off. Well, I just hap- 
pened to find out that Kitty really 
meant what she said about being off 
candy, and anyhow, I’m afraid I 
can’t get the orders in on time. 
Yeah, yeah, it’s too bad, but, it’s 
good we found it out in time. Maybe 
you were right about girls liking 
flowers better anyhow. Well, thanks 
a lot, Hank, old boy, and will you tell 
Bill and Fleabite? You will? Thanks. 
O.K., I'll be seeing you. (Jo Grrus) 
There, I hope you’re satisfied. 

Krrry: Junior, I could hug you. 

Juntor: Well, don’t bother. (Enter 
Mrs. Farrcuiip with market basket) 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Well, so we have 
company? Hello, girls, back again? 

Grrts: Hello, Mrs. Fairchild. 

Mrs. Farrcuiip: Have you been hav- 





ing a nice time? 

Kitty: In a way. What’s new, 
Mother? Did you see the suit at 
the Style Shop? 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: As a matter of fact, 
I did. I stopped in to have another 
look at it... and what do you think? 

Kirry: It’s not gone, is it? 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: No, no. It’s still 
there, and if you keep quiet till I 
finish we might go down and try it 
on. (Kirry hugs her mother.) What 
I’ve been trying to tell you is that 
they’ve put in a special department 
of Easter flowers and corsages. I 
was talking to Mr. Lee, the man- 
ager, and he said they need some- 
body to take orders on their special 
corsages. I just happened to think 
of Junior here. He’s always been 





such a good little salesman. 

Junior: Take orders on corsages? You 
mean sell ’em? 

Mrs. Farrcui.p: Yes, he’s giving quite 
a nice commission. Of course, he 
said if anybody sold twenty, he 
could have one free, but I know 
Junior wouldn’t be interested in that. 

Juntor: Oh no? 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: No, of course not, 
dear. What would you want with a 
corsage? 

Junior: You’d be surprised. Hold 
everything, Mr. Lee, I’m on my way 
with three orders. (He dashes off stage.) 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Now what’s got into 
Junior? (Grrus all laugh.) 

Kirry: Prepare yourself for a shock, 
Moms, Junior’s growing up. 

THE END 


Tomorrow Is Easter 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
ARTHUR HupDsON 
JIMMY 
JULIE CuRTIS 
STANLEY DRAKE 
REVEREND SMITH 
Younc Man 
Time: The Saturday night before Easter. 
Serrinc: The interior of the Wade 
Florist Shop. 
At Rise: Jimmy, a delivery boy about 
fourteen years old, is seated in the 
chair. It is tipped back against the 
counter and Jimmy is asleep. After a 
moment, ARTHUR HupDsoNn enters 
from upstage left. He is a serious- 





looking young man and wears horn- 
rimmed glasses. He is carrying a 
potted begonia and stops short as he 
sees JIMMY. 

ArTHUR: Jimmy — Jimmy, wake up. 

Jimmy (He flops his chair to the floor 
with a bump and starts up): Okay, 
Arthur. ... Well, what do you know? 
I must have dropped off. 

ArtHurR: But this is no time to drop 
off — we’ve so much to do. 

Jimmy: Yes, I know. Tomorrow’s 
Easter and everybody’s got to have 
his flowers. 

ArtHurR: Exactly. Here’s another 
home delivery — it goes to the 
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Browns on Elm Street and must be 
delivered tonight. (He puts plant on 
the counter.) Then there'll be a lot 
more to go in the morning, as well as 
all the lilies for the church. I’m ar- 
ranging them now — 

Jimmy (Rising): Boy, am I glad Easter 
only comes once a year! 

ArtHuR: Jimmy, I don’t like to hear 
that. You don’t seem to be enjoy- 
ing your work. 

Jimmy: Enjoying? 

ArtHuR: Yes. Easter ought to be a 
happy time, you know. 

Jimmy: Not if you’re a delivery boy in 
a flower shop. 

Artuur: Of course if you’re a delivery 
boy. When I was your age I worked 
as a delivery boy. 

Jimmy: You mean you worked for Mr. 
Wade then, too? 

Artuour: Yes, I delivered flowers from 
this very shop — and I used to en- 
joy it, especially at Easter time. I 
liked to watch the people’s. faces 
when they opened the door to me. 
Receiving flowers makes people 
happy. And no wonder. (Touching 
plant) Just look at this plant you’re 
about to deliver — these fresh green 
leaves — the delicate blossoms — 

Jimmy: Yeah, it’s a begonia, isn’t it? 

ArtHuR: You’re learning, Jimmy — 
you’re learning, but there’s more. 
It’s of the genus Herbaceous and it 
was named after a French botanist— 
Michel Begon. 

Jimmy: So what. Here today — begone 
tomorrow. Anyhow, who wants to 
have flowers named after him? 

ArTHuR: Well, a flower is often named 
after the person who develops it or 
after one of his friends — 





Jimmy: Gee, Arthur, you’re not going 
to name that rose you’re working on 
after me, are you? 

Artuur: No-o — I hadn’t thought of 
you, Jimmy, but — 

Jimmy: Oh, I suppose it’s your girl 
friend. The Julie Curtis Rose, huh? 

ArTHUR: Perhaps — but look at this 
begonia for a minute. The closer you 
examine it the more wonderful 
things you will see. 

Jimmy: Where’ll that ever get me? 
Looking at a flower? 

Artuur: Why, I don’t know. Where is 
it you want to get? 

Jimmy: Well, I don’t want to work in 
this flower shop all my life. And I 
don’t see what you’re so happy 
about, Arthur. All these plants 
you’ve been selling today — they 
don’t help you any — Mr. Wade gets 
all the profits. And where is he to- 
night? Taking the evening off while 
we work! 

ArtuHurR: Well, Mr. Wade may get all 
the money profits but if we enjoy 
our work, we profit too. 

Jimmy: I don’t get it. You’re a funny 
sort of a guy. My father says so 
too. 

ArtTuur: He does? 

Jimmy: Of course he didn’t mean you 
were funny. He meant you were 
funny — in a nice way, I mean. He 
says you’re always thinking so much 
about other people that you haven’t 
got any time to think of yourself, 
and he can’t figure if you’re smart 
or dumb. 

ArtHur: That’s very kind of your 
father to take so much interest in me. 

Jummy: Gee, maybe I shouldn’t have 
said — you treat me swell, you 


know, and my father meant it a nice 
way. 

Artuur: Of course. I understand. 
Now, you’d better get that plant 
wrapped up — and I’d better finish 
with the Easter lilies. (He turns 
upstage.) 

Jimmy: O.K. (ARTHUR exits upstage 
left. Jimmy pulls a length of paper 
off the roll, preparing to wrap up the 
plant. The bell tinkles, the door opens 
and STANLEY Drake and his friend, 
Jack, enter. STANLEY is all dressed 
up, his clothes pressed, his light gray 
hat at a rakish angle. STANLEY 1s the 
type that girls ordinarily go for, or at 
least he thinks so.) 

STaNLEY (As they enter): Well, I hope 
they have something decent left 
here. I’ve got to have the best. (To 
Jimmy) Got any good flowers left, 
kid? Something extra special? 

Jimmy: I’m not quite sure what’s sold 
and what isn’t. I just deliver. (Going 
to door upstage) Arthur — customer! 
O.K. .. . (Turning to Stantey) He'll 
be out in a minute. (Jmmmy returns 
to the counter and during the next few 
lines finishes wrapping the plant.) 

STan.eEy: Fine. (Seeing red roses in 
case) Say — look at those roses in 
the vase there. 

Jack: Roses, Stan? You must have it 
bad. 

STranLey: Who, me? Well, maybe — 
and she’s been on again, off again. 
Never sure she’d give me a date — 
been going with some other guy, but 

I know how to fix that. 

Jack: Yeah, I guess you do all right. 
All the girls seem to go for you. 

SranLey: And why not? You’ve got 
to be big, Jack — be big and spend a 
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little of the old hard cash. They’re 
all the same, they’ll eat out of your 
hand. Now, I figure an expensive 
present for Easter — (ARTHUR enters 
from upstage left.) 

ArtTHuUR: May I help you, gentlemen? 

STaNLEY (Turning and seeing ARTHUR): 
Yeah, I want some — well, if it isn’t 
Arthur — Arthur — er 

Artuur: Arthur Hudson. 
Stanley Drake, isn’t it? 
a long time. 

STaNLEY: Sure, sure. (Jo Jack) We 
went toschool together. (To ARTHUR) 
And you're still here. Well, I might 
have known it. Same old Arthur — 
same old place. 

ArTHUR (Brightly): Yes — and what 
have you been doing? 

STANLEY: Doing anyone I can. (Laugh) 
Ha-ha, I’m only kidding. I’m sell- 
ing, but not flowers you can bet. Big 
stuff — big commissions — and lots 
of ’em. You know me. Yes, I guess 
when more things are sold, Stanley 
will sell ’em. . . . I want those roses 
you’ve got in the case there. Send 
them to — 

ArtuuR: I’m sorry but they are sold. 

SraNnLey: What’s that? But they 
can’t be — I want ’em. 

Jack: Here’s something else, Stan. 
How about — 

SraNnLEY: No — no, I want the roses. 
How about it, Arthur? Can’t you 
fix it for me? Send something else to 
your other customer — tell ‘em you 
ran out. 

Artuur: Oh, no, I couldn’t do that. 
This is a very special order. 

SranLey: Now, look, Arthur — for an 
old pal, couldn’t you? I tell you 
what. It would be worth a little 
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something extra to me if I could get 

those roses. Something you could 

just slip in your pocket — 

ArTHuR: I’m terribly sorry. The roses 
are sold. (Pointing into case) Now, 
there are some nice gardenias — 

STaNLEY: No—no, something big- 
ger — long stems — like the roses. 

ARTHUR: Well, how about the gladioli? 
(Pointing at large bunch of gladiolt) 
We could make a nice big bunch of 
them. 

STANLEY: Big? Well, sure, why not? I 
guess they’ll have to do. And I want 
them sent to Miss Julie Curtis, 210— 

ArtuurR: What — what did you say? 

STaNLEY: I say send them to Miss Julie 
Curtis — 210 Green Street. 

ArTHUR: Oh — oh, very well... . I 
suppose you want to put in a card — 
they’re right over there. (STANLEY 
walks over to counter.) 

SraNnuey: Oh, thanks. (He picks up a 
card, takes out his pen and stands 
thinking for a minute.) 

Jack: Better make it good, Stanley. 

(STANLEY laughs, writes, puts card in 

envelope and hands it to ARTHUR.) 


STaNLEY: Here — here you are. 
What’s the damage? 
ArTHUR: Damage? Oh — why, 


they’re — they’re rather expensive 
this time of year. Five dollars. 

Sranuey: A fin? What’s that to me? 
(He hands Artruur a bill.) 

ArtuuR: Thank you — and they’ll be 
delivered early tomorrow morning. 
(He goes behind counter and rings 
money up on cash register.) 

Sran.ey: Okay. . . . So long, Arthur. 

ArtHuR: Goodnight. (STANLEY and 
Jack exit right.) 

Jimmy (Who has been listening): Well, 





can you beat that? You’re not going 

to send them, are you, Arthur? 

ArTHuR: You mean the flowers? Why, 
of course. 

Jimmy: But that’s your girl — Julie 
Curtis. 

ArTHUR: Well, yes. I was surprised. 

Jimmy: But why didn’t you tell him off? 
He hasn’t got any right to do that. 
I just wouldn’t send them if I were 
you. 

ArTHUR: But Jimmy, we have to send 
them. He’s given us his money in 
good faith. 

Jimmy: You can bet he wouldn’t hesi- 
tate if he were in your shoes. I’ve 
seen him around. I don’t like him. 

ArtTHuR: Well, whether you like him 
or not — 

Jimmy: He’d do anything to fix things 
up for himself. 

ARTHUR: Jimmy, you must not judge 
other people. 

Jimmy: O.K., it’s your funeral. (He 
starts for door right, carrying wrapped 
plant.) Guess I’ll get going with this. 

ArtTHuR: And why don’t you make 
that your last delivery for tonight? 

Jmmmy: Hey, Arthur, do you mean it? 

ArtTHurR: Of course I do. You've 
worked hard today. I'll see you in 
the morning. 

Jimmy: Yeah, sure, bright and early. 
Goodnight. (As Jimmy exits, the 
phone rings and ARTHUR goes back of 
the counter to answer it.) 

ArtHuR: Wade Flower Shop . . . Oh, 
Mr. Wade. Yes, everything’s fine — 
we're still busy. Jimmy just went 
out with another delivery. ... Why, 
yes — yes, there is quite a lot of 
money in the cash register. . . . All 

right, if you think that’s best, Mr. 
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Wade — I'll take it home with me. 
What’s that? Oh, thank you — 
thank you very much, Mr. Wade. 
(As he hangs up, the bell tinkles, the 
door opens and JuLIE CuRTIS enters 
right. She is a pretty girl but angry at 
the moment.) 

ArTHUR (Coming out from behind the 
counter): Why, Julie, I didn’t ex- 
pect — I’m so glad to see you. 

Jute: Arthur Hudson, are you going 
to get off tonight or not? 

ArtTuur: Why, no — at least not until 
late. I told you that, Julie. You 
know I have to work. 

Jutie: And you know what I told you 
— that if you didn’t get off tonight, 
we were through. 

Artuur: But Julie, I didn’t take you 
seriously. 

Juuie: Well, I was never more serious 
in my life. All the important holi- 
days — what happens? You stick 
around this shop — 

ArtHuR: You know how the flower 
business is. Mr. Wade — 

JuLIE: Flower business — Mr. Wade! 
Why should you work so hard for 
him for so little? 


Artuur: Julie, I can’t see why you’re 
making such an issue of this. 
Juitre: Did you ever hear of the last 


straw, Arthur? Well, this is it. 
We've been going along the same 
way for years — we’re in a rut and 
you don’t do anything about it. 

ArtTHuR: But I’ve asked you to marry 
me, Julie. 

JuLiE: How could we live on fifty dol- 
lars a week? 

Artuur: Lots of people do, I guess. 
We could have a little apartment of 
our own—and—can’t you see 
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how it would be, Julie? So cosy. 
I’d get home and you’d have a nice 
pot roast on the stove 

JutreE: Humph, it would more likely 
be hot dogs. 

ArtHur: Well, perhaps it would, and 
we could have mustard with them. 

Juure: No, thank you. 

ArtTuur: Besides, I may get a raise one 
of these days — 

Jutie: You never will — because you 
don’t speak up for yourself. And as 
long as Mr. Wade can get a lot of 
work out of you — 

Artuur: Now, now, Mr. Wade isn’t so 
bad. He just told me that I could 
take my salary out of the receipts in 
the cash register instead of waiting 
until Monday when he usually pays 
me. 

Jute: Well, isn’t that too wonderful? 

Artuur: No, it isn’t wonderful, but 
instead of being short over the 
weekend the way I usually am, I can 
take you out to dinner tomorrow. 

Juuie: No, Arthur, I — I’ve just given 
up. I — I’m so fond of you that I 
hoped you’d change — that you’d 
get some ambition — 

Artuur: Ambition? 

JuLie: How can you bear it to see other 
people going ahead and you just 
standing still? Why, one boy I know 
has started his own business, and 
another, well, he’s a salesman — 
and he sells things like hot cakes. 

ArTHuR: That — that wouldn’t be 
Stanley Drake, would it? 

JuLige: Why — uh — what do you 
know about Stanley? 

ArTHurR: Er — nothing. I went to 
school with him. But I didn’t know 
he sold hot cakes. 
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Juuie: Oh, Arthur — 


Arruur: And I don’t know why all this 
is so important, Julie. I like my 
work and it’s the kind of work that 
makes people happy. The flowers 
are beautiful — and then there’s my 
experiment, Julie. Something may 
come of that. 

JuLIE: Someone may make a trip to 
the moon. You’ve been working on 
that rose for years — 

Artraur: All botanists work for years 
before they get anything. 

Jute: Well, if that’s what you’re going 
to do, you can do it without me. 
You’re just — well, you haven’t any 
backbone, Arthur. 

ArtuHuR: Backbone? But I have, Julie. 
It aches sometimes, from bending 
over these flowers. But if my rose is a 
success, I’ll be able to buy my own 
greenhouse. 

Jutre: Oh, I’ve heard that before. 
(Turning right) Well, if you’re going 
to hang around this shop any longer, 
I guess I’ll go — and this is the end, 
Arthur. 

ArtHurR: The end? Julie, you can’t 
mean that. Why, I — I don’t know 
what I’d do without you. 

JuLie: Well, you’ll have to try and find 
out, because I don’t know what I’d 
do with you. A girl — well, she’s 
just got to feel secure, Arthur. 

ArTuuR: Secure? 

Juiie: Yes. She wants to feel that the 
man she loves can take care of her — 
that he’s big and strong and — well, 
even heroic. 

ArtrHur: Heroic? Well, of course if it’s 
a hero you’re looking for, Julie, 1 — 
I wouldn’t know. 

Jute: Of course you wouldn’t. And 








I’m leaving. Goodnight. (She starts 
for door right.) 

ArTHuR: Julie, wait, please — (As 
JULIE reaches the door, it opens and 
REVEREND SMITH enters. He is a 
nice-looking elderly man with gray 
hair, and wears a dark business sutt 
and a dark hat. He is standing right 
in front of Juite, blocking her way.) 

Rev. Smira: Why — good evening, 
Julie. How nice to see you. 

JuLiE: Good evening, Reverend Smith. 
I — I was just leaving. 

Rev. Samira: Oh, now, please, don’t go. 
I haven’t had a chance to talk to 
you and Arthur for a long time. 
Seems I’m always so busy after 
church there’s never time to say 
anything but hello to my old 
friends. 

ArtHuR (Hopefully): Yes, why don’t 
you stay for a while, Julie? 

Jute: No. I really have to — 

Rev. Smiru (Taking her arm and lead- 
ing her back in): Oh, now, do stay. 
Maybe you'll be able to help me with 
a problem I have. 

ArTHUR: I — I suppose you’re worry- 
ing about the Easter lilies, Reverend 
Smith. Well, they’ll be ready. I’ll 
deliver them myself first thing in the 
morning. 

Rev. Smira: No. I wasn’t worried 
about the lilies. You said they’d be 
ready and when you say something I 
know I can count on it. As a matter 
of fact I wanted to get some flowers 
for my wife. What do you think 
she’d like, Julie? 

Jute: Why — uh — (Looking around. 
Then pointing to case) Those red 
roses are beautiful. 

Rev. Smita: Yes, they are. 


Artuur: I’m sorry, Reverend Smith, 
but they’re sold. I’ve got to deliver 
them on the way home tonight. 

JuLIE: You mean to say you aren’t 
even finished when you close this 
place up? 

ArtTHuR: Why, no — 

Rev. Smiru: Well, I know how it is, 
Arthur. I’m not finished either. I 
can’t seem to get my sermon written 
for tomorrow. I was just walking 
around trying to think of some ideas 
when I remembered the flowers for 
my wife. 

Artuur: Of course I can’t write your 
sermon for you but I think I know 
what flowers your wife likes. She 
prefers gardenias — a corsage — 

Rev. Samira: So she does. 

Artuur: And if you like I can deliver 
that in the morning too when I bring 
the Easter lilies. 

Rev. SmirH: Fine — fine — that’s 
taken care of. And I’m not so sure 
you couldn’t write my sermon too, 
Arthur. You know he’s a remark- 
able fellow, Julie. 

Juuie: He certainly is. (But she doesn’t 
mean it the way Rev. SmitTH does. 
She turns away, wanting to get out.) 

Rev. Smita: Now — now, don’t turn 
away. Don’t be embarrassed — not 
with an old friend like me. I know 
how you feel about Arthur. As a 
matter of fact, I’m expecting to per- 
form a wedding one of these days. 

Jutie: I’m afraid, Reverend Smith, 
that — 

ARTHUR (Interrupting): Uh — what — 
what seems to be the trouble — 
with the sermon I mean, Reverend 
Smith? 

Rev. Smiru: I don’t know. 


Perhaps 
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I’m old-fashioned but I’ve always 
preached my sermons right from the 
Bible and nowadays people don’t 
seem to want that. There are so 
many problems in the world today — 
they want to know how to solve 
them. 

Artuur: But wouldn’t it help solve 
them if they listened to your sermons 
from the Bible? 

Rev. Situ: Yes, I think it would, but 
I don’t know —I just don’t know. 
Nowadays people seem to want to 
hear about science and politics and 
the atomic bomb — 


ArTHUR: But they can read that in the 


newspapers. It seems to me there’s 
only one thing to preach about on 
Easter —there’s only one Easter 
story. And there’s everything in it 
that people need. New beginnings — 
starting over again. 

Rev. Smira: You’re right, Arthur. 
“He is not here. He is risen.” 

ArtHuR: Yes — and if everyone would 
practice His teachings, don’t you 
see? No one need fear anything — 
even the atomic bomb. Why, every- 
thing would solve itself automati- 
cally. We wouldn’t have any 
problems. 

Rev. Smirx: But people don’t see 
that. They don’t practice His teach- 
ings — and my telling them won’t 
make any difference. 

ArTHUR: But you’ve got to tell them 
anyway — and a few do see — and 
more will see — 

Rev. Smiru: Ah, if only — (They all 
turn as the bell tinkles, the door opens 
and a YounG Man, not much more 
than a boy, enters. He is poorly 
dressed with his hands in his coat 














pockets and his cap pulled down over 

his face. ArtuHuR steps downstage 
toward him. Jute and Rev. SmirH 
step upstage.) 

ArtHurR: Good evening. May I help 
you? 

Youna Man: Maybe... . Do you run 
this place? 

Artuur: Why, yes, I do. If there’s 
anything I can show you in flowers— 

YounGa Man (He pulls his hand from 
his pocket and there is a gun init. He 
turns momentarily toward JULIE and 
Rev. Smirx. He speaks quickly and 
nervously): You two stay where you 
are. (JULIE and Rev. Smiru start to 
put up hands.) Don’t put up your 
hands. It will look bad from outside. 
(Jo ArTHUR) And you — out of my 
way. Walk over like you’re just 
talking to them — and don’t turn 
around when I open that cash reg- 
ister. 

ARTHUR (Just standing): You — you 
mean you’re a robber? But you 
can’t — 

Rev. Smirx: You’d better do as he 
says, Arthur. 

Youne Man: Well, are you going to 
move? 

Arruur: Yes. (He walks calmly toward 
the other two, passes them and then 
goes behind the counter and stands 
with one hand on the cash register.) 
I’m sorry but I can’t let you take 
this money. 

Youne Man: You can’t get away with 
that. (He takes a step closer.) Listen, 
are you going to get out of my way 
or do I have to — (His hand shakes 
a little as he holds the gun nearer 
ARTHUR.) 

Juirie (Little scream): Arthur! 
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Youne Man (Turning): Quiet, you. 

ArTHuR: Never mind, Julie. I’ll ex- 
plain to him. 

Youna Man: Explain? 

ArTHuR: Perhaps you don’t under- 
stand. If this were my money, I 
could give it to you — in fact, I 
would, because you have a gun, but 
it isn’t my money. It belongs to Mr. 
Wade, my employer. 

Youne Man: So who cares? I want 
it — and I want it quick! 

Rev Smirua: Give it to him, Arthur. 
You won’t be blamed for this. 

ArTHUR: But it isn’t my money. 

Jue: Don’t be a fool, Arthur. Mr. 
Wade wouldn’t put himself out for 
you. Look at the way. he pays you. 

ArtTHuR: That’s his business — what 
he does. This is mine. 

Youna Man (More nervously): Shut 
up — all of you! 

Artuur: I’m sorry, but I can’t give 
you the money. 

Youne Man: You're crazy. (He leans 
on counter pushing gun closer to 
Artuour.) I don’t like to do this 
but — 

JuLie (Screams): Arthur! 

ArtTHuR (Calmly): Now, wait a min- 
ute. (He opens the cash register.) I 
just remembered something. (The 
Youna Man relazes a little.) Some 
of this money is mine. Fifty dollars 
of it. I need this money quite badly 
but obviously you need it more than 
I do or you wouldn’t have resorted 
to this sort of thing. (He hands the 
Youne MAN five ten-dollar bills. The 
Youna Man grabs the money with 
his free hand and then stands for a 
moment.) 

Youne Man (More quietly now. Hold- 


ing up money): This your pay? 

Artuur: Why, yes, it is. 

Youne Man: O.K., sucker. (Shaking 
his head) But I don’t get it. 

ArtuurR: Don’t get what? 

Youne Man: You let me grab your 
pay but if I try to take the boss’s — 

ArtHuR: Well, you see there’s a differ- 
ence. I have a right to give you my 
money but I have a duty to protect 
Mr. Wade’s money. It’s merely the 
difference between right and wrong. 
It’s as simple as that. (The YounG 
Man stands for another moment and 
then, bewildered, drops both the money 
and the gun on the counter.) 

Younc Man: No, I can’t do it. (Half 
turns to the others) When a guy’s as 
white as he is — I can’t do it. I just 
can’t do it. (Turning to ARTHUR) Go 
ahead — call the cops. I guess I’m 
just no good. 


Artuur: The police? Oh, I don’t think 
we need to do that. (He comes out 


from behind the counter.) What do 
you think, Reverend Smith? 

Youna Man: Reverend? (Staring at 
Rev. Smirn) I would stick up a sky 
pilot. I suppose you’re going to 
preach to me? 

Rev. Smirx (Coming forward): No. I 
do my preaching on Sundays, son, 
but I would like to talk to you. 

Youna Man: I guess any talk anyone 
could do wouldn’t help much with 
me. 

Arruur: But it does help. 
helps to talk about things. 

Junie: And there’s no one like Rev- 
erend Smith. 

Youne Man: I don’t get it. Why 
should all of you want to bother 
about me? 

Artuur: Well, why not? 


It always 


Everyone 


has some kind of trouble, and if 
you’re in trouble, we want to help. 

Youna Man: I guess you can’t help 
me. I’m all mixed up. The whole 
world’s cockeyed. There’s nothing 
to believe in. 

Artuur: But that’s where you're 
wrong — the world may be cock- 
eyed — a little — (The Youna Man 
smiles for the first time.) But there’s 
always something to believe in. 
You just have to see it. 

Younc Man (Half assenting): Yeah? 
Yeah . . . Maybe — maybe that’s 
right. Why, just now when you 
wanted to give me that money, you 
made me see something — 

Rev. Smirn (Pulting arm on YOUNG 
Man’s shoulder): Of course he did. 
He made you see there’s a little 
right and justice in the world after 
all. Why don’t you come along with 
me, son? Maybe if you tell me your 
troubles, I’ll be able to help. 

Youne Man: I don’t know — 

Rev. Sairtu: In fact, you’ll probably be 
able to help me, too. 

Youne Man: How could I help you? 

Rev. Smita: I don’t know, but I have 
a feeling there are things you could 
do after we get to know each other 
better. 

YounGa Man (Eagerly): Well, say, I — 
I'd try. If I could get started all 
over again — 

Rev. Smira: Why not? There’s no 
time like Easter for new beginnings. 
Come along — there’s a hamburger 
place just around the corner — let’s 
have some food and talk it over. 

YounG Man: Well, itsoundsgood but— 

Artuur: Go ahead — you won’t be 
sorry. And wait — here —(ARTHUR 
steps to counter and picks up mone y 





He takes one bill and hands it to 
YounG MAn, putting rest in pocket.) 
You need this. 

YounG Man (He hesitates a little, then 
lakes it): Thanks. I'll pay it back — 
every penny of it. (He turns to Rev. 
SMITH and grins.) Well, Reverend, 
if he says it’s all right for me to go 
with you, it’s all right. I didn’t know 
there was a guy like him anywhere 
in the world. (Rev. Smirx smiles, 
pats him on the shoulder and opens 
door, then turns to ARTHUR and JULIE) 

Rev. Situ: Well, goodnight, you two. 

Youna Man: Yeah — goodnight. 

ARTHUR AND JULIE: Goodnight. 

Rev. Smiru: By the way, Arthur, 
thanks. I think I’ve got some pretty 
good ideas for my sermon. (REv. 
SmitH and YounG MAN evit.) 

ARTHUR: Well! (JULIE bursts into tears.) 
Why, Julie, why are you crying? 

JuLIE: Because you might have been 
shot! 

ArtHuR: But I — I wasn’t shot. 

Jutre: No, Arthur. (She cries harder.) 

ArtHur: I suppose this has been a 
nerve-wracking experience for you 
on top of everything else — being so 
disappointed in me. (He puts his arm 
around her.) Well! — here I am with 
my arm around you — and I sup- 
pose you don’t want me near you. 

Juure: Of course I want you near me — 
I always want you near me. 

ArtHuR: Why, Julie. But you said 
earlier — 

JuLIE: I said a lot of foolish things — 
and to think you almost had to get 
killed to make me realize how won- 
derful you were. Oh, Arthur, let’s be 
married right away. 

ArtuurR: Why, of course, Julie. My, 
you don’t know how relieved I feel. 
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I even thought that Stanley — 

Juuie: Stanley? 

ArtHurR: You mentioned him earlier 
tonight, you know, and besides, he 
came in and ordered some flowers for 
you. 

JuLie: What right has he got to send 
me flowers? I’ve never even gone 
out with him. 

ArtHur: Well, they’ll have to be de- 
livered, Julie. Stanley paid for them. 

Jur: All right. Mother can use them 
on the dining room table. Stanley — 
why, he isn’t worth your little 
finger. 

ArtuurR: But he’s successful and big 
and — well, you said you wanted 
someone heroic. 

Junie: That wouldn’t be Stanley. 
That would be you, Arthur. 

ARTHUR: Me? 

Juure: You are a hero, Arthur. Maybe 
not the kind they have in the movies 
but a real hero—every day, I 
mean, not just tonight. 

ArtHur: Why, Julie. I’m not, of 
course, but you don’t know how 
happy it makes me feel to hear you 
say so. I think we can close up 
now — may I see you home? 

Juuie: Of course, Arthur. 

Artuur: I’ll just have to take the 
money out of the register and — oh, 
yes, the roses. (He goes to case, opens 
door and takes out the big bunch of 
roses.) 

Jutre: Oh, Arthur, do you have to 
bother about them now? 

ArtTuHuR (He hands her the roses): But 
they’re for you, Julie. They’re your 
Easter present. (As she takes them 
and buries her face in the blossoms, 
ARTHUR watches her, smiling, and the 
curtain falls.) THE END 








Characters 
Mr. GRABBEROFF 
Mrs. GRABBEROFF 
Bonnie, their daughter 
Mr. STICKLER 
Mrs. STICKLER 
TuckKER, their son 
Mr. Doo.itrLe 
Mrs. Doo.itTrLe 
SALLY, their daughter 
A STRANGER 
Two DrrrerRENT Rapio VOIcEs 

SettTine: A street in Anytown. Three 
signs, indicating the homes of the 
three familis, are placed upstage, in 
front of the furniture of each living 
room. 

At Rise: The three families are at 
home. (When each family, in turn, 
has the action, the other two remain 
quiet.) Mr. GRABBEROFF is silting 
at the table, eagerly going over his ac- 
count books. Mrs. GRABBEROFF is 
fixing her nails and primping. Bon- 
NIE sits reading and listening at the 
same time. 

Mr. GRABBEROFF (Looking up proudly) : 
Millions in the bank, 

Millions underground, 

Millions stored in hiding where they 
can’t be found. 

(Rubs his hands, and looks at wife) 

Ah, my dear, it gratifies my feelings 

To do so well in all my business 
dealings. 

Mrs. GrRABBEROFF (Pleased): 

Millions in the bank! 


Three and the Dragon 


by Aileen Fisher 


Mr. GRABBEROFF: 








Millions underground! 

No one has a bank account so siz- 
able and sound. 

Now I can be dressier, 

And haughtier, and fickler 

(If I really want to!) than that Mrs. 
Stickler. 

(Mrs. GRABBEROFF makes a face out 

the “window’’ in the direction of the 

Stickler’s house.) 


Doolittle says he may soon be need- 
ing money. 
I’ll charge interest till it won’t be 
funny! 
(Rubs his hands again, then is con- N 
fidential) We’re more wealthy 
Than our neighbors put together. 
We're all fixed for any kind of 
weather. 
BONNIE: 
But we couldn’t save our riches 
With an auto or a wagon 
If our country got invaded 
By that wild Atomic Dragon! 
We couldn’t save our money 
Or the goods that fill our shelves . . . 
We maybe couldn’t even save 
The shoes that hold ourselves! 
Mr. GRABBEROFF: 
Nonsense, daughter. If I’m an able 
judge, 
That wild Atomic Dragon is so 
chained it cannot budge. 
Mrs. GRABBEROFF: 
Cheer up, Bonnie. Your father’s all 
prepared: 
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He’s built a wall and tunnel, 
So it’s foolish to be scared. 
Mr. GRABBEROFF (Pleased with him- 
self): 
Moreover, all the gadgets 
And the DDT 
Designed for catching dragons, 
I have bought, you see. 
I’ve cornered all the market, 
So we’re safe, we three. 
And why should we be worried about 
people like our neighbors? 
You never get ahead these days by 
tenderness, bejabers. 
You can’t allow another’s needs to 
handicap your labors! 
BONNIE: 
This Dragon, though, is different 
From a dragon in the comics; 
Traps and things are useless 
In an era of atomics! 
Mr. GRABEROFF: 
Don’t you worry. 
I’ll send some cash tonight 
To pay for — a — er — something 
That will hold the beast more tight. 
(He closes account books and consults 
watch.) 
Almost time to listen to the news. 
What station 
Brings the news that’s cheeriest in all 
the nation? 
(Mr. GraBBEROFF looks at the radio. 
Then the GRABBEROFFS are quiet as 
things begin to happen in the Stickler 
house. Mr. STICKLER sits reading 
the newspaper, Mrs. STICKLER is 
writing a letter, and TucKER works 
over a mechanical gadget.) 
Mrs. Sticker (Looking up from her 
writing) : 
I’m writing the Committee that they 
can’t expect me, a member of the 


upper classes, 

To rub elbows with people who 
make their living shining shoes or 
polishing window glasses, 

And, furthermore, that getting ac- 
tion through the Common People 
is slower than January molasses. 

Mr. Sticker (Nodding): 

Especially when you consider all the 
shapes and colors of humanity in- 
cluded in “the masses.” 

Mrs. Sticker (Indignantly) : 

Can you imagine! Mrs. Grabberoff 
is eager to join our Club, and she’s 
nothing but a social climber. 

And that frumpy Mrs. Doolittle al- 
most got in on the ground that 
she’s an historical old-timer . . . 

But J put in a few well-chosen 
words, and they both were black- 
balled as a sequel. 

TUCKER: 

Mother, didn’t you know 
haven’t you heard .. . that all men 
and women are created equal? 

I don’t think the Atomic Dragon, if 
he breaks loose, is going to worry if 

People have blue blood or new blood 
or shining-shoe blood . . . because 
what’s the dif? 

Mrs. Strickuter: Tucker! Haven’t I 
warned you to be more careful of 
your grammar and your speech? 

Mr. Stickuer: Besides, the Atomic 
Dragon, my son, is carefully chained 
and definitely out of reach. 

Mrs. StrickLerR (Smugly): 

And if he did escape, we’d just as- 
cend our Family Tree protected by 
our Coat of Arms, 

And I’m certain that even an 
Atomic Dragon couldn’t resist our 
irresistible charms. 





TUCKER: 

But times have changed . . . and, 
Mother, I’m certain the Dragon 
doesn’t give a fig for 

Things we want on a silver platter 
but are not willing to stoop and 
dig for. 

Mrs. STICKLER: 

Tucker! So this is what happens 
when you are permitted to play 
with every old Tom, Dick and 
Harry! 

Oh, for the good old days when hav- 
ing to be nice to your neighbors 
wasn’t necessary; 

When boys with your background 
didn’t soil their hands tinkering 
with machinery so — so ordinary. 

Mr. STICKLER: 

Not to change the subject, my dear, 
but isn’t it almost time for that 
commentator? 

We can continue this conversation 
about our superiority to the Com- 
mon People a little later. 

(Mr. Srickier turns to fix radio. 

Then the GRABBEROFFs and STIcK- 

LERS are quiet as things begin to hap- 

pen in the Doolittle house. Mr. Doo- 

LITTLE is tipped back in his chair, 

half asleep. Mrs. Doouirrie lan- 

guidly darns socks. Sauuy is at the 
table looking at a magazine.) 
SALLY: 

I’d like to join this Young Folks’ 
Club 

To make a better world. 

Mr. Doouirt.e (Singing, half asleep): 

Oh, when I was a sailor-boy 

I wore my whiskers curled. 

Mrs. Doouirrte: Don’t mind your 
father, Sally, dear. 
Sauty: I’d like to join this Club... 


Mr. Doo.itr.e (Singing): 
There’s nothing anyone can do 
But sail off in a tub. 
Hi ho, my hearties, what’s the use? 
We just get pushed around! 
So close your eyes and dream of 
lands 
Where paradise is found. 
SALLY: 
We'll never make a paradise 
By sitting in a chair. 
Mrs. Doo.irr.e: 
The things you youngsters think 
about 
These days . . . why, I declare! 
Mr. Doo.itr_e (Singing): 
She wore a yaller ribbon 
Like a primrose in her hair. 
SALLY: 
Oh, Daddy . . . Mother, don’t you 
see 
We can’t just hide our heads, 
And pout, and pull the covers up, 
And shiver in our beds? 
We can’t look jealously at what 
Our neighbors do and wear, 
And say we can’t get anywhere 
Because they don’t act fair. 
What if that awful Dragon 
Breaks his chains and gets away .. . 
Mr. Doouitre (Sitting up straight): 
The Dragon! How can folks like us 
Prevent it, would you say? 
(He begins to relax and sing again.) 
Oh, what’s the use of worrying, lads? 
Sit back and take your ease: 
The Grabberoffs get all the fruit 
And leave the empty trees, 
The Stricklers run the show, while we 
Hang flapping in the breeze. 
Sauiy (Indicating magazine): 
But here it says that everyone 
Can help, and do his part 





Toward making this a better world. 
I think it’s time to start. 

Mr. Doo.itrrLe: Time to start the 
singing, lads. 

SaLiy: But if the Dragon comes . 

Mrs. Doouirrie: It’s chained, you 
know. 

Mr. Doouitrr.e (Sarcastically) : 

The Grabberoffs 

Will hang it by the thumbs! 

Say, isn’t there a newscast soon? 
I'd like to hear what’s new. 

(He begins to dial radio, turning to 
SALLY as he does so.) 

Forget that better world, my dear. 
There’s nothing we can do. 

(As Mr. Doouitrie turns on the 
radio, Mr. SticKLER and Mr. GRaB- 
BEROFF turn on theirs at the same 
time. An excited voice booms forth.) 

Rapio Voice: . . . totally unexpected, 
and the world is completely unpre- 
pared. At the moment everyone is 
stunned, wondering what to do and 
where to turn. The entire globe is in 
a turmoil. London, New York, Paris, 
Berlin, Moscow, Tokyo . . . every 
large city is frantically trying to get 
more information. They will be 
wiped out first, when the Dragon 
really gets going. The ease and sud- 
denness with which he broke his 
chains about ten minutes ago has 
shocked the whole civilized world . . . 

All: 

The Dragon! 

Broke his chains! 

The Atomic Dragon is loose! (Shrieks, 
etc.) 

Rapio Voice: Which direction the 
Dragon will take is anyone’s guess. 
Our reporters, looking down on the 
scene from their stratosphere planes, 


say that as yet he seems to be unde- 
cided. Once he strikes, he will strike 
fast. The fire from his nostrils will 
burn a swath a hundred miles wide 
in front of him. The swish of his 
great tail will topple buildings over 
a five-hundred-mile radius. The 
peculiar texture of his skin, exuding 
cosmic rays, will pollute the earth 
down to the very core of our globe. 
Nothing ... noone... will be safe 
in the path of the Dragon... 


Mr. GraBBerorF (Terrified): 


Millions in the bank... 

Millions underground .. . 

Walls and traps and tunnels — 
Will they keep us safe and sound? 


Rapto Voice: Scientists say they have 


been unable to figure out any de- 
fense against the Dragon. No fence 
or wall will hold him. No tunnel 
will be deep enough. No trap can 
catch him. The rich man is as 
vulnerable as the poor! (Mr. GraB- 
BEROFF and Mrs. GRABBEROFF col- 
lapse in their chairs. BONNIE stands 
listening, not nearly as frightened as 
her parents.) Family trees, and silver 
spoons, and special privileges, and 
coats of arms will save no one... 
(Mr. and Mrs. Srickuer collapse 
completely. Tucker stands listening.) 
And those who have looked jeal- 
ously at their neighbors and coveted 
their goods, or buried their heads in 
the sands, (Mr. Doo.irrt is, terrified, 
pulls a pillowcase over his head.) say- 
ing over and over again, “What can 
one person do?” will find that it 
may now be too late to try ... 
(Mrs. Doo.uitr_e sits with head in 
hands. Sauty listens intently.) Just 
a moment, ladies and gentlemen. A 





reporter has just rushed in from the 
teletypes with the latest news .... 

New Rapto Voice (Breaking in): A 
strange thing has happened. Per- 
haps there is a shred of hope, after, 
all. Our stratosphere reporters 
looking down at the Dragon through 
their telescopes, have spotted a soli- 
tary human figure standing near the 
Dragon. His presence seems to drain 
the power of the beast. The stranger 
stands perilously close to the Drag- 
on’s head, yet the flames do not 
scorch him. The cosmic rays do not 
affect him. He seems to cast a magic 
spell over the Dragon. So far, our 
scientists have been unable to figure 
it out, but whatever it is, the Atomic 
Dragon lies quietly waiting, his 
mighty tail as still as the bated 
breath of the world. 

Bonnie: 


A stranger . . . not afraid, 

Who has some magic power! 

(Mr. and Mrs. GRABBEROFF sit 
slumped in their chairs, their heads in 


their hands. 
the house.) 
Tucker: A stranger whom the Dragon 
is unable to devour! (Mr. and Mrs. 
STICKLER sit with their heads in their 
hands. Tucker tiptoes out of the 
house.) 
SALLY: 
A stranger who can stand against 
The Dragon like a tower! 
(Mrs. DoouirrLe has thrown her 
apron over her head. Mr. DoouirrLe 
is still buried in the pillowcase. SALLY 
tiptoes out of the house and the three 
children meet in the front of the stage.) 
Bonnie: You’ve heard. 
Satiy: The Dragon’s loose. 


BONNIE ttptoes out of 


Tucker: No one is safe now. 

Bonnie: My father thought his walls 
and tunnels would protect us. 

Tucker: My mother thought we could 
hide behind our family tree and the 
Dragon would never detect us. 

Satty: My father thought he could 
cover up his fears by singing, and the 
Dragon would neglect us. 

Bonnie: But the Dragon has broken 
his chains. 

Tucker: He can strike in any di- 
rection. 

Satity: What can we do? 

Bonnie: Did you hear about the 
stranger? 

SauLy and Tucker: Yes. 

Bonnie: He seems to have some magic 
power against the Dragon. 

Tucker: Scientists say there is no de- 
fense . . . but this stranger has a de- 
fense! He has more strength than 
the Dragon. If only we... 

Bonnie: If only we could find him and 
ask him, before it’s too late. If he 
would tell us the secret of his magic 
power, we could tell others, and help 
hold off the Dragon. 

Tucker: Or destroy him altogether. 

Satty: But where is the stranger? 
Where can we find him? According 
to the radio he seemed to be a long 
way off. Where shall we look? 

Bonnie: Everywhere. We shall have 
to look everywhere until we find him. 

Tucker: We shall have to look for- 
wards and backwards and sidewards 
and upwards and behind him. (They 
all look.) 

Sautty: We shall have to ask what 
charm he has so the flames of the 
Atomic Dragon cannot blind him. 
(The three children look around, 





walking back and forth. Then, si- 
lently, a STRANGER enters. When the 
children see him they are momentarily 
startled; then they go to him eagerly.) 

CHILDREN: Are you the stranger? 

STRANGER: | am a stranger, but not the 
one you are looking for. I am one of 
his brothers. 

Bonnte: If you are one of his brothers, 
do you know ... 

STRANGER: Yes, I know, Bonnie. 
his brothers know. 

TucKEer: You mean you know how he 
can stand in front of the Atomic 
Dragon and not be burned by the 
fire from its nostrils, and how he can 
wait so close and not be touched by 
the cosmic rays? 

SrraANGER: Yes, I know, Tucker. 

Sautiy: And you know how he can keep 
the Dragon’s tail from swishing and 
knocking down towns and cities? 

SrranGer: Yes, I know, Sally. 

Bonnie: Do you think, if we could find 
him, he would tell us the secret, so 
we could help keep the Dragon away? 

STRANGER: He told me there would be 
three children asking for him. He 
told me I would find you here. 

CHILDREN (Amazed): He did! 

SrraANGER: Yes. He said children are 
the hope of the world, holding all the 
tomorrows of history in their hands. 
They can choose either of two pat- 
terns. They can work to fashion a 
better world. Or they can let the 
Dragon run loose over the globe, 
breathing fire, sending out deadly 
rays, destroying everything and 
everyone in his path. 

CHILDREN: Not that. Not the Dragon! 

SrranGcer: He said you would say 
that: ““Not the Dragon!’”’ You see, he 


All 


has faith in you. He is sure, if you 
try, you will be able to starve the 
Atomic Dragon to death. 

Tucker: Oh. Starve him to death! 
That’s a good idea. 

STRANGER: Yes. It’s the only way. No 
one can defeat the Dragon in battle. 
We must starve him to death. 

Tucker: But what does the Dragon 
eat, Sir? 

Bonnie: Does he like a certain kind of 
grass or clover? 

Sauiy: Does he like a dumpling with 
the top turned over? 

Tucker: Does he like potatoes, or 
tomatoes, or some cheese? 

Bonnie: Or, maybe, squares of carrots 
cooked with little rounded peas? 

Sautty: Or berries off of bushes or 
bananas off of trees? 

STRANGER (Amused): My dear child- 
ren, this Dragon is different from 
the dragons you read about in fairy 
tales. There has never been an 
Atomic Dragon before in the history 
of the world. Story-book dragons 
may eat things like leaves and clover. 
But the Atomic Dragon feeds on 
thoughts and actions. 

CuILpREN: Thoughts and actions! 

Srrancer: Yes. The Atomic Dragon 
feeds on all the evil thoughts and 
deeds in the world. He licks his 
chops over greed, and grabbing, and 
selfishness. He grows fat on hate, 
and intolerance, and suspicion, and 
the idea some people have that they 
are better than others. He laps up 
fear, and jealousy, and ignorance, 
and indifference . . . until he becomes 
more powerful than any chains or 
traps or defenses our scientists can 
invent. 





Bonni&: He turned our wrongs to 
bone and muscle 
Till he broke his chains without a 
tussle. 


Tucker: And he'll break us . . . if we 
don’t hustle. 

SALLY: 

Sir, can you tell us, if you will, 

‘How the Stranger holds the Dragon 

> still? 

‘Did he give him a certain kind of 
pill? 

STRANGER: How can the Stranger ward 
off the flames and rays and terrible 
;strength of the Dragon? Because, 
imy friends, he stands in front of the 
Dragon with love in his heart in 
place of hate, with charity and kind- 
ness in place of selfishness and greed, 
with good will and brotherhood in 
place of intolerance and suspicion, 
and with hope and understanding in 
place of ignorance and indifference. 
For a short time, for today alone, he 
will be able, single-handed, to hold 
off the Dragon. At this moment 
none of the world’s evil can pass the 
Stranger to nourish the Dragon’s 
strength, because the power of good 
is greater than the power of evil. 
But tomorrow ... 

Tucker: Yes.. 
alone.” What will 
morrow? 

Bonnie: Will the Dragon trample the 
earth and leave only tears and 
sorrow? 

Sauiy: Hasn’t the Stranger some help 
we could beg from him or borrow? 
SrranGer: For this brief today, you 
are safe. Tomorrow is up to you! All 
the tomorrows of history are up to 


. you said “for today 


happen _ to- 


you. But the Stranger has given me 
a guide for you, that will help. You 
must pass it along to everyone you 
know, and they to everyone they 
know . . . until the words spread 
over the world like the color of sun- 
rise. Then good will supplant evil, 
and the Atomic Dragon will perish, 
and there will be tomorrows and to- 
morrows of sunlight shining around 
the globe. 


Tucker: But will there be time, by 
tomorrow? 


Srrancer: Yes, if you start now. To- 
day. Here is the message he sent 
for you. (Takes out three papers and 
gives one each to the children) Read it. 
Read it out loud. 


CHILDREN (Reading slowly from 13 
First Corinthians, Goodspeed trans- 
lation): 

“Tf I can speak the languages of men 
and even of angels, 

But have no love, 
I am only a noisy gong or a clashing 
cymbal.” 

(The children’s parents begin to raise 

their heads. Mr. Dooutrt.e slowly 

takes off the pillowcase and Mrs. 

DoouitrLeE puts down her apron. 

As the children read the next stanza, 

their parents rise hopefully from their 

chairs.) 

“Tf I am inspired to preach and 
know all the secret truths and 
possess all knowledge, 

And if I have such perfect faith that 
I can move mountains, 

But have no love, 

I am nothing.” 

(The parents now go out of their 

houses toward the children, slowly.) 





“Even if I give away everything I 

own, 

And give myself up, 

But do it in pride, not love, 

It does me no good.” 
(Now the parents are behind the 
children. They join hands, and all 
recite together as in a choral reading.) 

ALL: 

“Love is patient and kind. 

Love is not envious or boastful. 

It does not put on airs. 

It is not rude. 

It does not insist on its rights. 


It does not become angry. 
It is not resentful. 
It is not happy over injustice, it is 
only happy with truth. 
It will bear anything, believe any- 
thing, hope for anything, endure 
anything. 
So faith, hope, and love endure. 
These are the great three, 
And the greatest of them is love.”’ 
STRANGER: 
The great three 
That will defeat the Dragon! 
THE END 
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Scene 1 

Time: The early eighteen seventies. 

Settine: The Carver farm near Dia- 
mond Grove, Missouri. 

Ar Rise: Aunt Sus, Mrs. Carver, sits 
at the spinning wheel spinning. She 
is a middle-aged, motherly-looking 
white woman of German descent. The 
door opens and GEorGE, a small 
Negro boy of about ten, appears in the 
doorway carrying a basket filled with 
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plants, grasses and other things he has 
collected in the woods. He wears a wild 
flower in the buttonhole of his shirt. 

GerorceE: Aunt Sue — — 

Aunt Sue: George, where have you 
been? Uncle Mose is angry. He’s 
been looking for you all morning. 

GrorGce: I—I’m sorry. I did not 
know I was gone long. I went to the 
woods and — — 

Aunt Sue: Well, don’t come inside 
with your rubbish. 

Georce: But it isn’t rubbish, Aunt 
Sue. I—-—TI’ve found the most 
wonderful new bug — — 

Aunt Sve: Raus mit-im! Bugs — — 
wonderful. A bug is a bug. 

GeorGe: And some kind of grass I’ve 
never seen before and a beautiful 
wild flower. See — — I’ve got it in 
my buttonhole. 

Aunt Sve: Ach, the flowers you bring 
back are beautiful. Those wild ones 





you’ve planted in the yard — the 
neighbors all say how lucky Frau 
Carver is to have such a fine garden. 

GerorceE: But if only I knew the names 
of the flowers, and what to call the 
bugs, and what makes all the differ- 
ent colors — — 

AuNT SvuE: Questions — questions. Do 
you never get tired of asking ques- 
tions? George, you should be going 
to school. 

Gerorce: I have learned some from the 

speller you gave me. 

Aunt Sve: But it is not enough. You 
can not learn the names of your bugs 
or your flowers from the speller — 
you need bigger learning. Now, 
better take the things outside. Uncle 
Mose needs you. 

GerorGE: But I wanted to show you — 

Aunt Sue: Ach — all right. (She puts 
her work down and gets up. GEORGE 


shuts the door and comes downstage 
toward her.) And you ought to rest 
a bit after that long trip to the 


woods. The sun is hot. Perhaps 
Uncle Mose will have forgotten his 
anger by now. Aren’t you hungry? 

GerorGE: No, I took a corn meal dod- 
ger with me. Then I cut it open and 
put a piece of pork meat in between 
that I had left over from breakfast. 

Aunt Sve: Ach, such a way to eat. 
You and your ideas. 

GrorGe: But it was good—and I 
picked a wild onion and put that in, 
too. (Holding up basket) Look, Aunt 
Sue. 

Aunt Sue (She takes one of his plants 
out of basket and holds it up): But 
what is this you’ve dug so carefully? 
It’s nothing but a weed. 

Grorce (Taking it away from her): 
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Nein — — nein. It is a plant. God 
made it grow. It must be good for 
something. I want to know. 

Aunt Sue: Want to know — want to 
know. I never saw such a child. 

GerorGe: But I wonder about every- 
thing, Aunt Sue. The other day 
when I was in the woods, it started 
to rain, so I sat under a tree and the 
little people sat with me. 

Aunt Sue: Little people? I suppose 
you mean the animals. 

GrorGe: Yes. There was a rabbit and 
two squirrels and a chipmunk. We 
all just sat there and waited until 
the rain stopped. And then there 
was a bright rainbow and I started 
wondering about that. The colors 
were just like the colors in the flow- 
ers. You know, Aunt Sue, all those 
colors must be in the earth. 

Aunt Suge: Why do you say that, 
George? 

GeorGe: Well, the flowers grow right 
up out of the earth. The colors must 
be there somewhere. 

Aunt Sue: I suppose so and if anyone 
ever finds them you will. 

Georce: And we can use those colors, 
Aunt Sue — see this. (He pulls a 
flat stone from the basket.) 

Aunt Sue: Well, I declare! You’ve 
painted a picture on a stone. Where 
did you get the paint? 

Gerorce: I made it from pokeberries, 
and I made a little brush from horse 
hair. 

Aunt Sve: Painting pictures — but 
whoever gave you the idea of doing 
such a thing? 

GrorGe: Well, the other day Uncle 
Mose sent me to Farmer Baynhams 
on an errand, and Mrs. Baynham 





took me in to look at her plants and 
then we went into the parlor and she 
showed me some pictures. They 
hung on the wall, and she said some- 
one called an artist made them. 

Aunt Sve: Hmmm, and so you had to 
try your hand. 

GrorGE: Well, while I was looking at 
them, I thought — I could do that — 
(Matter of factly) And I did. (There 
is a knock on the door.) 

Aunt Sue: See who that is, George, 
and put your things outside. 

GeorGE: All right. (He opens the door 
and a young white woman is standing 
there. She carries a package tied with 
a piece of string.) 

GerorGE: Oh, hello. 

Aunt Sve (Crossing to door too): Why, 
Martha. How nice of you to come 
over. 

Martna: Hello, Mrs. Carver. Mother 
sent me on an errand. 


Aunt Sve: Well, I’m glad she did — — 


come in, come in. (Leading her 
downstage) I don’t get to see my 
neighbors in Diamond Grove half 
often enough. (GroRGE has set bas- 
ket down outside the door and comes in 
again, watching. He closes the door 
behind him.) 

Marrtua (Holding out package): Mother 
sent you a loaf of her fresh corn 
bread. 

Aunt Sue: Ach, it is good of her. She 
makes the best corn bread I ever 
tasted. (She takes it and slips off 
string which drops to floor, and pulls 
back paper.) It is beautiful. (She 
sets it on table. GrorGE has spied the 
string, darts behind Aunt SuE and 
picks tt up.) 

Grorce: Aunt Sue, you dropped the 
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string. (He quickly winds the string 
into little ball.) 

Aunt Sue: So I did. Ach, that George 
——nhe is the thrifty one —— 
saves everything. You know our 
boy, George. George, this is Martha 
from the farm over the hill. 

GerorceE: Afternoon, Martha. 

Martua: Good afternoon, George. 
You’re the one I’ve really come to 
see. Mother thought maybe you 
could do something about our gar- 
den. Everyone in Diamond Grove 
says you have such a way with 
plants. 

Aunt Sue: That he has. I do believe 
he was born with a green thumb. All 
green things seem to grow with his 
touch. 

Marrtua: Well, I wish you could help 
our roses. We pui them in in the 
spring and they seemed to do nicely 
but now the leaves are turning 
brown. 

Gerorce: Then they lack something. 
Maybe they don’t get enough water 
or sunshine ——TI could tell if I 
saw them. (Eagerly) I could go see 
them now, Aunt Sue. 

Aunt Sve: Nein, nein, not so fast, my 
George. Of course you may go but 
not now. Your Uncle Mose will be 
wanting you to help him outside. 
Perhaps tomorrow. (The door opens 
and Uncte Moss, Mr. Carver, 
strides in. He is a tall white man and 
is looking stern.) 

Unc.e Mosse: Susan — — Susan — — 
where in the world is that boy? I’ve 
been looking —— (He stops) Oh, 
there you are, George. 

Aunt Sue: Mose, we have a caller. 

Martna: Afternoon, Mr. Carver. 





Uncie Mose (Turning): Oh, how do 
you do, Martha? (Turning back to 
GeorGE) George, did I or did I not 
tell you to finish chopping the wood 
this morning? 

GeEorGE (He starts to stammer): I — — 
[I——I—— 

Unc.e Mose: Well, answer me. 

Aunt Sue (More gently): Did he tell 
you to do that, George? 

GrorcGeE: Y-yes, Aunt Sue, but I — — 
I forgot. 

Uncie Mose: Forgot? Is that an ex- 
cuse to give me? 

GrorGe: Oh, Aunt Sue, make Uncle 
Mose understand! When I am in 
the woods, I cannot think of any- 
thing but the plants, and the time 
passes so quickly. I did not know it 
was so late. 

Aunt Sve: He can do the work now, 
Mose. Go on, George, hurry. 

GeorGe: Yes, Aunt Sue. (He starts out.) 

Uncie Moss: The axe is by the door 
and see that you use it this time. 

GrorGe: Yes, Uncle Mose. (He goes 
out.) 

UncLe Mose (70 Marrsa): Susan 
makes excuses for the boy, and he 7s 
a good boy in many ways — — but 
he’s got to learn to do his work. 

Aunt Sve: Ach, mein mann, he does a 
great deal to help me. He’s a big 
help with the cooking and cleaning, 
and when I put up preserves — — 

Uncie Mose: But what kind of work 
is that for a man? He’s got to learn 
to plow, so he’ll be able to make his 
living. (As though the subject were 
finished he turns to leave, then remem- 
bers Martua.) Well, it was good to 
see you for a minute, Martha. 

Martua: Good to see you too, Mr. 
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Carver. 

Uncie Mose: Now, I'll have to get 
back to work. Good day. (He goes 
out and closes the door.) 

Aunt Sve: Sit down, Martha. 

Marta: Thank you. (MARTHA sits 
on stool at left of table and Aunt Sug 
on one at right end.) 

Aunt Sue: You know, my husband 
does not mean to be hard on the boy 
but he does not always understand. 
He’s been as good to George as if he 
were our Own son. 

Martua: Has George always lived 
with you, Mrs. Carver? 

Aunt Sue: Yes. Perhaps you’re too 
young to remember when we had all 
the trouble in Missouri between 
those who believed in slavery and 
those who didn’t. 

Marrua: I remember some of it and 
I’ve heard stories — — 

Aunt Sue: Well, we never believed in 
it but we had to have help and that 
was the only way we could get it. 
My husban! brought George’s 
mother here —— her name was Mary 
—(Then sadly remembering) She 
was a fine girl. 

Martua: She — — she died? 

Aunt Sure: We don’t know. She was 
stolen by night raiders and we never 
saw her again. 

Martaa: How about his father? 

Aunt Sue: His father was a slave on 
the Grant place—-—the Bayn- 
hams own it now. Mose always 
wanted big George to come here too 
so Mary and he could be together 
but we couldn’t afford to buy him. 
Then big George was killed while he 
was hauling wood a few months be- 
fore the raiders took Mary. 





Martua: And you kept the baby. 

Aunt Sve: Yes, and his older brother, 
Jim. But Jim’s different. He’s al- 
ways been strong. He can do heavy 
work and he helps on other farms 
too. George had whooping cough 
when he was a baby and croup — — 

Marrna: He doesn’t look strong. 

Aunt Sve: It bothered his voice. It’s 
still weak and he stammers some- 
times. 

MarrTsa: But he’s such a bright little 
boy. 

Aunt Sue: It is remarkable and he 
hasn’t learned much from us. Why, 
it seems he can do anything. (She 
rises, goes to mantel and picks up a 
long strip of knitting in different 
colors and shows tt to MARTHA.) 
Look at this. 

Marrna (Surprised): Knitting? It’s 
beautiful work. 

Aunt Suge: Yes—-—and I never 
taught him. He was watching me 
one day and said, “Aunt Sue, I 
could do that’ ——and later he 
made some needles from turkey 
feathers and sat down and started 
this. 

Martua: My lands, it seems he can do 
anything with his hands. 

Aunt Sue: His mother, Mary, was 
clever like that. She couldn’t read 
or write and still she could find a 
page in the almanac quicker than I 
could. 

Martua: Yes, but that wouldn’t ac- 
count for his knowing things about 
plants. 

Aunt Sue: No one can account for 
that. It’s just —— well, uncanny. 
And it seems he’s always searching 
to know more — — (She puts knit- 
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ting back on mantel. The door opens 
suddenly and GEORGE runs in fol- 
lowed by UncLE Mose. GEORGE is 
obviously frightened. In his hand he 
carries a branch from an apple tree. 
UncLte Mose is very angry and 
catches hold of GrorGe’s shoulder 
but GrorGE breaks away and runs to 
Aunt SvuE.) 

GEORGE (Stammering): Aunt S-Sue — 
— Aunt S-Sue — — 

Aunt Sue: George, what is it? (Turn- 
ing toward her husband) Mose — — 
Uncie Mosse: George, do not dare go 
whimpering to your aunt. She will 
not save you this time. (He grabs 
GrorceE by the arm and pulls him 

away from Aunt SUE.) 

GeorGE: B-b-but — — but — — 

Aunt Sue: Mose, you’re hurting the 
boy’s arm. (Marra looks on fright- 
ened.) 

Uncie Moss: Susan, this is the end. 
The boy is to be punished this time 
— — and severely. 

GrorGeE: P-p-please, Aunt Sue — — 

Aunt Sue: But what has he done? 

Unc ie Moss: Instead of chopping the 
wood as I told him he took the axe 
and started chopping at our finest 
apple tree. 

Aunt Sue: He couldn’t — — 

Marrua: Why would the child — — 

Uncie Moss: There’s the proof — — 
right in his hand. A branch chopped 
off. 

Aunt Suk (Shocked) : George, you — — 
you —— (Breaking off) Oh, but 
there must have been some reason. 

Uncte Mose: Reason? You talk of 
reason — — 

Georce: Aunt Sue, I——I tried — 
— to——to tell him — — (Hold- 





ing up the branch) S-see? 

Aunt Sve: Tell him what, George? 

Grorce: To — — to — — to show 
him and he — — he wouldn’t listen. 

Aunt Sve: George, wait a minute, 
child, you’re so excited — — I can’t 
understand — — 

UncLeE Moss: Susan, you’re only mak- 
ing excuses for the boy and you shall 
not do it this time. 

Aunt Sue: Mose, you know the boy 
stammers when he’s over-excited. 
He loses his voice. George, try to 
tell me. 

GrorGeE (Holding out branch): B-bugs, 
Aunt’ Sue, b-bugs all over the 
branch. 

Aunt Suk (Peering at branch): What? 
What’s that? 

GrorGeE (More calmly. He speaks more 
plainly): Tiny bugs crawling on it, 
s-see — — see, Aunt Sue? 


Aunt Sure: Why, so there are. Look, 


Mose, littlke bugs——vyou can 
hardly see them. 

Uncie Mose: Why — — why — — 

Grorce: I——I tried to tell you, 
Uncle Mose. I——lI ran to him, 
Aunt Sue, and I pulled at him but 
he wouldn’t listen. He kept telling 
me to chop the wood. 

Uncte Mose: I couldn’t understand 
him, Susan. 

GrorGE: The bugs —— they would 
spread and kill the tree. I——lI 
had to do something. 

Martua (She has come closer and is 
looking at branch too): I see them 
now. Why, I do believe it’s the 
same kind that attacked one of our 
trees at home — and the tree died. 

Uncte Mose: I——TI don’t know 
what to say. I’ve looked at that 


tree a dozen times and I didn’t see 
them. 

Marrtua: But the boy did. 

Aunt Sve: Oh, Mose, it’s just as I’ve 
tried to tell you. The boy has some 
great gift given him by the Creator. 
Small as he is, he sees things that we 
don’t see—-— about plants —— 
about many things. 

Uncite Mose: I ——I am beginning 
to believe you are right. 

Aunt Sue: And he must go to school 
so that he can learn. 

Marrna: There is a school in Neosho, 
the county seat, where they would 
take him. 

GeorceE (Eagerly): Oh, Aunt Sue — — 
Uncle Mose — — if I could go to 
school — — if I could. I'll do any- 
thing — — 

Uncie Moss: It will be hard for the 
boy ——alone. Neosho is too far 
away. He cannot come back here to 
eat and sleep — — 

GeorcGe: I don’t care if I have to sleep 
in a barn or outside or anywhere, 
Uncle Mose, if I can go to school. 

Aunt Sve: I think you can earn your 
way, George. You can do odd jobs. 
(GEORGE nods.) 

Uncie Mose: But he is so young and 
small to be on his own. 

Aunt Sve: It is what he must do. (She 
puts her hand on GEorGe’s arm.) I 
have the strangest feeling that he 
will keep on learning more and more 
—-—that he will do wonderful 
things — — that he will be a great 
man. 

Uncie Mose: Susan, the boy is bright, 
but you’re dreaming. (He sighs.) 
I’m afraid the boy will have a hard 
time. 





Aunt Sue: No matter. George will go 
on. No matter how long and hard 
the road, he will go on. 


CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 2 

Time: The summer of 1896. 

SettinG: A classroom at Iowa State 
College of Agriculture in Ames, Iowa. 

Ar Rise: GEoRGE WASHINGTON CarR- 
VER, now a man in his early thirties, 
is studying one of the charts. He is 
tall, slender and wears a moustache 
twisted at the ends. His plain suit of 
clothes is well worn and in the button- 
hole of the coat which buttons up high 
in the style of the times is a flower. 
After a moment he turns and starts 
toward desk. Almost there he sees 
something on the floor, stoops and 
picks it up. It is a piece of string. 
He opens desk drawer, takes out a ball 
of string and winds the piece on, then 
puts ball back in drawer. Then he 
seats himself at the desk and studies 
a slide through the microscope. He 
takes the slide out, puts it in box and 
then makes a notation on a piece of 
paper. There is a knock on the door 
off right and he looks up.) 

Carver: Come in. (He puts another 
slide under the microscope, and JAMES 
G. Wison, a distinguished-looking 
white professor of middle age, enters. 
He stands looking at Carver for a 
moment. ) 

Witson: Well, George, working late as 
usual? 

Carver (Looking up. He starts to rise): 
Oh, it’s you, Professor Wilson. 

Witson: Don’t get up. (CARVER sits 
back again.) You ought to be cele- 


brating tonight. Now that you are 
to receive your master’s degree. 
George Washington Carver — — 
B.S., M.S. —— 

Carver: I am celebrating. Working 
on my mycological collection. It’s 
never been properly catalogued be- 
fore. 

Witson (Picking up one of the slides 
and looking at it): A great collection. 
How many specimens are there 
now? 

Carver: Over twenty thousand. 

Witson: Ah, George, that’s wonder- 
ful! I——FI suppose I really 
shouldn’t be disturbing you. 

Carver: Nonsense, I’m almost fin- 
ished. Besides I wanted to talk to 
you tonight. Sit down, Professor 
Wilson. (WILSON pulls a chair from 
behind one of student's desks and sits 
opposite CARVER.) 

Wison: Well, George, it’s been a long, 
hard road you’ve traveled. 

Carver: It has been long, sir, but as 
for its being hard — — 

Witson (Shaking his head): I don’t 
know how you did it. Going to 
school in all those different places — 
— traveling from town to town — — 
working at odd jobs ——and no 
family of your own. 

Carver: But in a way I did have fam- 
ilies, sir, many families. People were 
always so kind. The Carvers treated 
me as their own son, and in Neosho 
when I was ten years old Aunt Ma- 
riah Watkins took me in. Then there 
were the Seymours and the Milhol- 
lands — — oh, so many people — — 
and last but not least, all of you here 
at Ames. 

Wison: My boy, Ames was fortunate 





indeed that you came here. Iowa 
State College has never had a more 
brilliant student and your work here 
these last two years on the faculty as 
assistant botanist — — well, it’s 
been outstanding. 

Carver: But you’ve all helped me so 
much. Professor Pammell, Professor 
Budd, Professor Wallace, and you, 
most of all, sir. 

Wixson: It seems to me you’ve always 
helped yourself. The way you’ve 
worked — — waiting on tables, do- 
ing laundry, anything you could put 
your hand to. 

Carver: But I enjoy working with my 
hands. 

Wixson: And a good thing. You were 
bound to earn your own way. 

Carver (Smiling): It seems to me I 
remember a certain professor who 
once insisted on buying me a pair of 
shoes. ‘‘Here,’”’ he bellowed, looking 
at my poor cracked specimens with 
scorn, “Buy yourself a pair of 
shoes!” And believe me, I bought 
them. 

Witson: Ah, George, you don’t hold 
that against me. 

Carver: As if I’d hold anything 
against you—-—all the things 
you’ve done. Buying the ticket for 
me to go to that art exhibit during 
my school days and seeing that my 
paintings got hung — — 

Witson: Well, that was certainly 
worthwhile. Weren’t your paintings 
chosen to hang in the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition? 

Carver: Ah, my paintings. You 
know, ever since I was a boy and 
painted a crude picture on a flat 
stone, I’ve thought perhaps I’d like 


to be a great artist and go to Paris 
and study. There’s always been a 
conflict between that and my work 
with plants, but there isn’t time for 
everything. 

Wizson: You’ve given up all idea of 
pushing your studies in art? 

Carver: Yes, sir. I feel I can be of 
more service to my race in agricul- 
ture. 

Witson: That’s like you, George, to 
think of what you can do for others. 
Well, you have many talents, but 
there’s no one who can touch you in 
the field of agriculture — — that’s 
my opinion. Your work with graft- 
ing, cross-breeding and hybridiza- 
tion has been recognized by suthor- 
ities all over the country. And now 
the final step, George. You’re to be 
recognized in your own right. You’re 
to be given a full professorship here 
at Ames. 

Carver: It’s a great honor, sir, but 
I’m afraid I can’t accept it. 

Witson: What’s that? But George — 

Carver: You knew that Mr. Booker 
T. Washington of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute in Alabama had written me 
asking me to be in charge of their 
agricultural department? 

Wixson: Yes, but I didn’t know you 
were considering — — 

Carver: I feel I must go. 

Witson: But the salary they offered 
you. Fifteen hundred a year. It’s 
not large. 

Carver: No, and it’s not important. 
My needs are few. 

Wison (Laughing a little): Yes. No 
one could ever accuse you of wasting 
your money. But George, have you 
thought it all over — — what it will 





mean to you? Here we have all the 
most modern equipment — — you 
can go on with your experiments. 

CarvVER: I expect to continue with my 
experiments at Tuskegee. 

Wixson: But what will you do for lab- 
oratory equipment? I’ve heard they 
have very little to work with at 
Tuskegee. 

Carver: I know that, and Mr. Wash- 
ington realizes it too. 

Witson: Then how can you do as much 
in Alabama? 

Carver: Oh, there must be a way. The 
Creator has given Alabama soil, sun- 
shine and rain — — it will be a chal- 
lenge for me. I’m interested in that 
land down there. I’m certain it can 
produce a living for all its people. 

Wixson: Well, if there is anything in 
that land, you’re the man who can 
find it. But I——I just can’t 
think of your leaving Ames and bury- 
ing yourself down there. Your 
future — — 

Carver: Perhaps if you were to read 
Mr. Washington’s letter, you would 
understand. (He takes a letter from 
his coat pocket and hands it to WiL- 
SON.) 

Witson (Scanning the letter and read- 
ing): Hmmm “The students, 
barefoot, come for miles over bad 
roads. They are thin and in rags. 
You would not understand such 
poverty.” (WiLson looks up at Car- 
VER and smiles.) Mr. Washington 
evidently does not know your back- 
ground, George. 

Carver (He smiles too): No. 

Witson (He reads further): “I cannot 
offer you money, position or fame. 
The first two you have. The last, 
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from the place you now occupy, you 
will no doubt achieve. These things 
I now ask you to give up. I offer you 
in their place work — — hard, hard 
work ——the task of bringing a 
people from degradation, poverty 
and waste to full manhood.” (Wu1L- 
SON looks at CARVER tn silence for a 
moment. ) 

Carver: Well? 

Witson (After a pause): George, you 
have made the only decision that 
you could make. This is something 
bigger than personal ambition. 

Carver: I’m glad you understand. 

Wixson: All of us who know you best 
will understand. We here at Ames 
will miss you and your work but we 
must recognize the hand of Provi- 
dence. 

Carver: Thank you, Professor Wilson. 
It will make it easier for me knowing 
my friends approve the step I’m 
taking. (Wi1Lson steps forward and 
shakes his hand.) 

Witson: May God go with you, and 
crown all your efforts with success. 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 3 

TimE: About 1937. 

Sertine: Dr. Carver’s living room and 
study in his rooms in Rockefeller Hall 
at Tuskegee. In the center of the up- 
stage wall is a wide window through 
which can be seen many plants grow- 
ing in a large window box. On either 
side of the window from ceiling to 
floor are shelves of books. 

At Rise: Dr. CARVER is pouring 
through a small basket of plants. His 
hair and moustache which has been 
clipped straight are white now and his 





shoulders are bent just a litle. His 
clothes look about the same as they did 
in the preceding scene — well-worn — 
but in the buttonhole of his lapel he 
wears a bright fresh flower. He lifts 
one of the plants from the basket care- 
fully and examines it, sees something 
of interest and picks up a magnifying 
glass and examines it more closely, 
nods his head and sets it aside on the 
table. The door opens left and a Negro 
secretary enters. She carries a sheet 
of paper in one hand and a bundle of 
mail tied with a piece of string in the 
other. She smiles at CARVER.) 

Secretary: Good morning, Dr. Car- 
ver. 

Carver: (He turns and smiles back): 
Good morning. 

Secretary: Here’s the mail — over a 
hundred again today. 

Carver: My, my, think of that. It 
always surprises me how many peo- 
ple find time to write. They always 
start by saying how busy they know 
I am and then they go on for pages. 

Secretary: And it’s such work for you, 
Doctor, to go through them all. I 
could take care of some of it for you. 

Carver: Yes, I daresay you could, but 
the truth is I like reading them, and 
besides, I’ve been answering letters 
like this for so many years that when 
they ask questions about their soil 
or water or crops, I know just what 
they mean. 

Secretary: Yes, I suppose you are the 
only one who can do it, but there are 
so many other things — (She con- 
sults the sheet of paper) You’ve such 
a busy day ahead. 

Carver: Hmm — is that so? (He has 
fished another plant out of his basket 
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and is looking at it admiringly) You 
know, I had a very successful walk 
this morning — seventeen different 
varieties — now, look at this, did 
you ever see a more beautiful speci- 
men? 

Secretary: Yes, Doctor, but your list 
of appointments—(She holds the list 
out.) 

Carver: Oh, very well. What do we 
have today? (He walks over to desk, 
swings the chair around facing her and 
sits down, folding his hands in a re- 
signed manner.) 

Secretary: Well, at eleven o'clock, 
you’re to meet with that committee 
from Washington—something about 
dehydration. 

Carver: Ah, yes, I’ve been preaching 
dehydration for thirty years and 
now the big-wigs are really interested. 
You’d think it was the first time 
they had ever heard of it. 

Secretary: And then that Horticul- 
tural Society is visiting here today. 
You promised to speak to them at 
one o’clock — 

Carver: So I did — 

Secretary (She consults her list again): 
And then there’s a man from Cali- 
fornia — he wants to know some- 
thing about the paints you’ve made 
from our Alabama clay. 

Carver: Oh, yes, he owns a large 
paint company and he’s going to 
offer me a lot of money to go to 
work for him. 

Secretary: Doctor, we’re not going to 
lose you? 

Carver (Smiling): No, you’re not. 
I’m not in the business of making 
money. I wouldn’t know what to 
do with it if I made it by the bushel. 





Well, is that all? 

SecrEeTARY: No — right now there are 
two reporters waiting to interview 
you. That’s the first thing. 

Carver (Shaking his head): Tsk — 
tsk. 

Secretary: I know you don’t like talk- 
ing to reporters but they say their 
paper’s been trying to get a story 
for a long time about the — (She 
stops and smiles) the Wizard of 
Tuskegee. 

CarveER (Smiling too but shaking his 
head): Wizard of Tuskegee. Well, 
I’ll set them right on that. Show 
them in. 


Secretary: Yes, Doctor. (She takes 


the string from the bundle of letters, 
drops it in the wastebasket and puts 
bundle on desk) Here’s your mail. 
(She turns and goes out. Hz watches 
her leave and then leans over and peers 


into the wastebasket, reaches in, fishes 
around and pulls out the piece of 
string. Then he opens the desk 
drawer, takes out a ball of string and 
carefully winds piece around. He 
puts the ball back in desk and closes 
drawer. The Secrerary enters fol- 
lowed by two white Reporters, 
armed with notebooks and pencils.) 

SecrETARY: Come in, gentlemen. . . 
Dr. Carver, these are the gentlemen 
from the Courier. 

Reporters: Good morning, Doctor. 

Carver: Good morning, gentlemen, 
won’t you sit down? (He motions to 
chairs near table and the RePoRTERS 
sit down. The Secretary exits left.) 

Carver: Well, now that you’ve cor- 
nered me in my lair, what can I do 
for you? 

Ist Reporter: Well, sir, there have 
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been so many things printed about 
what you’ve done that we thought 
we'd like to get — well, the story of 
your life. 

CarvVER (Humorously): Dear me, that’s 
a large order. There are so many 
ramifications. Perhaps if you would 
just ask me questions — 

2np Reporter: Of course we know 
some of it. All the honors you’ve 
received — the degrees — the Sping- 
arn Medal — 

lst Reporter: And all the fine offers 
you’ve had. Didn’t Edison want 
you to work for him once? 

Carver: Yes, he did. 

lst Reporter: Would you care to 
quote the salary he offered? 

Carver (He hesitates): No. No, I 
wouldn’t, but if it’s of great interest 
to you, it was in six figures. 

lst Reporter: Phew-w — a hundred 
grand. That’s not hay, sir. What 
made you turn it down? 

Carver: Well, you see, I have no real 
use for that type of — hay, as you 
call it. I wanted to stay on here at 
Tuskegee and besides I promised 
Booker T. Washington that I would. 

2npD Reporter: You were very close to 
Mr. Washington, weren’t you? 

Carver: Yes, we worked together for 
many years. We watched Tuskegee 
grow from a poor, struggling school 
to the well-ordered institution you 
find now. 

lst Reporter: It’s a wonderful place. 
I had no idea. Beautiful grounds — 
fine buildings. Are you still teach- 
ing, Dr .Carver? 

Carver: No. Mr. Washington re- 
leased me from my teaching duties 
before he died, so that I could spend 





all my time on creative research, but 
I still keep my eye on the students. 
You see, I can’t help it. I’m still a 
student myself. Every day I learn 
something — why, you take these 
specimens I picked up this morn- 
ing — (He goes to table and is re- 
minded of something) Oh, dear me. 

2np Reporter: Is something wrong, 
sir? 

Carver: No — no, but you'll have to 
excuse me for a moment. I’ve for- 
gotten something. (He picks up a 
plant, then goes to desk taking speci- 
men with him. He scribbles something 
on a scrap of paper) You see, I dis- 
covered a very rare species of fungi 
this morning — it’s got to be dis- 
patched to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture right away. 
(He presses button at side of desk and 
a buzzer is heard off left.) 

2nD Reporter: Oh, a new species? 
(With pencil poised) What is it? 

Carver (Dryly. He rattles it off): Why, 
it’s a specimen of Pandanus javani- 
cus variegatus attacked by Diplodia 
natalansis. 

2nD Reporter: Oh. (He drops his pen- 
cil.) 

Ist REPporTER: You are a collaborator 
in the Department of Agriculture, 
aren’t you, Dr. Carver? 

Carver: That’s right. (The Ist Re- 
PORTER rises and looks about the 
room at objects. The SecRETARY 
enters.) 

Secretary: Yes, Dr. Carver? 

Carver: Will you take this to the lab- 
oratory? Ask Mr. Curtis to have it 
prepared and sent off at once. (He 
hands her note and specimen.) 

Secretary: Yes, sir. (She goes off left. 
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The 2ND REPORTER ts looking around 
too.) 

Carver: Well, excuse the interruption, 
gentlemen. I see you’ve been looking 
around. In fact, I noted you were 
eyeing my very cluttered desk. It is 
rather awful. But I don’t feel as bad 
about it as I used to. I once had a 
Chinese assistant who classified this 
conglomeration as orderly disorder. 

2nD Reporter (Laughing): Well, it 
doesn’t look very orderly. 

Carver: But I can really find things, 
you know. (He delves into pile of 
papers and comes up triumphantly 
with a few small envelopes) Here, for 
instance, are some packets of flower 
seeds that have to go off today. 

2np Reporter: Oh, sending them to 
some horticultural society? 

Carver: No — no, just friends. These 
go to a lady six miles from here and 
these to a gentleman in Arizona and 
these to a professor in Germany who 
wrote to me asking about them. 

lst Reporter (Looking at paintings on 
wall): These paintings — they’re 
your own work, I suppose, Dr. 
Carver? I’ve heard you were an 
artist. 

Carver: Yes, in a way, but I haven’t 
had much time since I came to Tus- 
kegee. I did most of these to show 
the students what could be done with 
the colors in Alabama clay. 

lst Reporter: Hmmm, pigments from 
clay. (Stopping before a still life) Oh, 
this is a fine study. 

Carver: The peaches? Oh, yes. I 
guess that illustrates a new tech- 
nique. Did it with my fingertips 
instead of a brush. 


lst Reporter: Amazing. (Pointing 





to one of the embroideries on the wall) 
I see you have some beautiful sam- 
ples of embroidery — are they of 
some particular interest? 

Carver: Oh, not much. I make them 
from time to time for relaxation. 

ist Reporter (Surprised): You make 
them? 

Carver: Yes, I learned to do it when 
I was a boy. (The 2Np Reporter is 
looking at case upstage left.) 

2np Reporter: What’s this in the 
case, Dr. Carver — with all these 
stones? 

Carver: Why, a stone, I guess. 

2nD Reporter: But it looks like a dia- 
mond. 

CaRVER (Crossing) : Well, it is. There’s 
a number of varieties of native 
quartz, samples of minerals from all 
parts of the world and one of them 
happens to be a diamond. 

Ist Reporter (He ts looking at the dia- 
mond too): Isn’t that worth a lot of 
money? 

Carver: Oh, I expect it is. It’s rather 
amusing the way I came by it. You 
see, I’d helped a gentleman who 
manufactures peanut butter. He’d 
had trouble with the oil rising to the 
top, and I showed him how to avoid 
that and he was so grateful he asked 
me what I wanted. When I said a 
diamond he sent it to me, mounted 
in a beautiful ring. 

2nD Reporter: Of course he thought 
you wanted to wear it. 

Carver: Of course, and I guess he was 
a little taken aback when he found 
I’d put it in my geological collection. 

Ist Reporter (Laughing): No wonder. 

2ND Reporter: Peanuts are one of 
your specialties, aren’t they, Doc- 
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tor? Haven’t you done a lot with 
them? 

Carver (As he talks he crosses right 
again and sits in chair near desk. 
The Reporters seat themselves too 
and continue to make notes): Gentle- 
men, you can make most anything 
from the peanut. When I first 
started taking the peanut apart I 
was amazed. 

2npD Reporter: How many products 
have you developed? 

Carver: Over three hundred, including 
milk, cream, coffee, paper, stains, 
plastics — 

lst Reporter: Plastics? Why, that’s 
becoming an important industry 
now, isn’t it? 

Carver: Yes, it is, but twenty years 
ago we were making what they call 
plastics today from peanuts, sweet 
potatoes and many other plants — 
right here at Tuskegee. 

2nD Reporter: I didn’t realize that. 
But then why is it that we are only 
beginning to hear about plastics 
now? 

Carver: Well, you see it all takes time. 
I find that with most scientific devel- 
opments there is a lapse of about 
twenty years between the laboratory 
work and the actual putting the 
knowledge to use. (The SECRETARY 
enters left.) 

Secretary: Excuse me, Dr. Carver — 

Carver: Yes? 

Secretary: I don’t like to bother you 
but there’s a young man here — he 
just insists on seeing you. He says it 
will only take a minute. 

Carver: Very well. I’m sure these 
gentlemen won’t mind. (He looks at 
REPORTERS.) 





Ist Reporter: Of course not. (The 
Secretary starts for door, then turns 
back.) 

Secretary: Oh, and there’s another 
thing. The treasurer’s office called 
about your salary checks that are 
still outstanding. The auditors are 
coming soon and they do wish you’d 
cash your checks so they can balance 
the books. 

Carver: Dear me, we had the same 
trouble last year, didn’t we? 

Secretary (Shaking her head as though 
gently reprimanding him): Dr. Car- 
ver, you and your checks. 

Carver: Now — now, I know they’re 
all here somewhere. In fact, I saw 
one just this morning. (He dives into 
the pile of papers on desk and brings 
up a check) You see? A nice, fresh 
one — it’s only six months old. 

Secretary (Shaking her head again): 
Doctor, how can you expect them to 
keep the books straight? I’ll send 
the young man in. (She goes out.) 

Carver: I — I suppose I should try to 
be more careful but there’s not much 
sense cashing them unless I need the 
money, and I can’t spend fifteen 
hundred dollars a year. 

2np Reporter: Fifteen hundred — 
you mean that’s your salary here? 

Carver: Why, yes. It’s the amount 
Mr. Washington offered me when I 
came here in 1896 and I’ve been get- 
ting it ever since. 

lst Reporter: It’s not very much. 

Carver: Well, I guess if they thought 
I was worth more they’d pay me 
more. (He smiles) I’m only making 
a joke, gentlemen. They have tried 
to increase my salary but well, you 
see, I don’t need what I have. It 


seems to me people place an exag- 
gerated importance on money. It’s 
all right if it can be of use — (He 
stops, seeing a young Negro standing 
in the doorway) Oh, come in — come 
in, my boy. I’m delighted to see you. 
(CARVER crossed to greet the YouNG 
Man, shakes hands and then with one 
hand on his shoulder draws him down- 
stage center.) 

Youna Man: Thank you, Professor 
Carver. I’m sorry to butt in on you 
like this but I didn’t have much 
time — 

Carver: Not much time? Well, that’s 
good. That shows you’re busy. 

Youne Man: Yes, sir, I am, but the 
last time I saw you, you told me to 
come back and report. 

Carver: Report? 

Youne Man: Yes, sir, about that dol- 
lar you gave me. 

Carver: So I did. So I did. Well, 
what have you done with it? 

Youna Man: Well, Professor, I bought 
a hen for fifty cents and a setting of 
eggs for fifteen — the rest I used for 
feed. 

Carver (Nodding his head): Yes. . . 

Youna Man: Well, the eggs hatched 
out all right and then some more and 
then some more — well, now, sir, 
I’ve got seventy-five hens bringing 
in money. You wouldn’t believe it, 
Professor Carver, but now I’ve saved 
up fifty-one dollars and I’m going to 
pay it down on a lot. 

Carver: Fine — fine — you’ve got a 
start on a place of your own. That’s 
what I like to see. 

Youna Man: Well, I’ve got to go now. 
There’s a bus leaving in a few 
minutes — 





Carver: Let me know when you have 
two hundred chickens. Good-bye. 
(The YounG MAN goes out and Car- 
VER turns back to the Reporters.) 

Carver: Did you hear that? 

lst Reporter: Yes, sir. He seems to 
be doing all right. 

Carver: Of course he is. Now that’s 
what I call a proper expenditure of 
money. By adding a little common 
sense and a lot of hard work to that 
dollar, he’s made something worth- 
while out of it. 

2np Reporter: He certainly didn’t 
waste any of it. 

Carver: No waste. That’s the secret. 
There need never be waste. It’s 
what we have been teaching here 
ever since this school began. And 
by putting everything God gave us 
to use, we have prospered. 

Ist RepPorTER: You said everything 
that God gave us, Dr. Carver. You 
find no conflict between God and 
science? 

Carver: The further a scientist delves 
into the mysteries of nature, gentle- 
men, the more he realizes that the 
universe was not put together by a 
careless hand. Only the Creator 
could have accomplished it. Every- 
thing is to some purpose. Even a 
weed. 

2np ReporTER: But then why don’t 
we make use of the weeds? 

Carver: We will. In fact, we have, 
here at Tuskegee. A weed is simply 
a plant growing where we don’t want 
it to grow. If we cultivate it prop- 
erly it can be used. And it’s the 
same with all other forms of waste. 
Corn stalks, peanut shells , wood 
shavings — 


Ist ReporTER: You’ve made marble 
from wood shavings, haven’t you, 
Doctor? 

Carver: Yes— and that’s only one 
thing. Some day all the waste prod- 
ucts of agriculture will be used in 
industry. There is untold wealth 
lying all about us, if we will but look 
for it — a fourth kingdom, I like to 
call it. 

2np Reporter: A fourth kingdom? 
You mean synthetics? 

Carver: Yes, of course—and who 
knows what this new world of syn- 
thetics may bring about? Today 
when nations are short of coal or 
steel, they sometimes go to war to 
get them. Tomorrow, perhaps, they 
will raise them on their farms. 

lst Reporter: Well, then, sir, your 
fourth kingdom of synthetics will 
end all wars — 

Carver: No, but it may help. There is 
only one thing that will end wars. 
When the people of all nations feel 
as brothers, one to the other, then 
we will have no wars. The heart 
must be right, gentlemen. (The Src- 
RETARY enters left. She looks upset.) 

Secretary: Dr. Carver, I’m so sorry 
for all these interruptions but — 

Carver: Yes? What is it this time? 

Secretary: Well, there are two little 
boys outside with a very sick dog — 

Carver: Dear me. 

Secretary: Yes, and they’ve walked 
miles lugging the poor animal and 
they say if the ‘Perfessor” will just 
give him a look he’ll be all right. 

Carver (Laughing): I’m sorry, gentle- 
men, you'll have to excuse me again. 
I’ve got to give a look at a dog. 
(They smile as he crosses left and fol- 





lows the SECRETARY out.) 

Ist Reporter (Shaking his head): 
What a man. 

2nD Reporter: Yeah. Doing the finest 
creative research in the country and 
he takes time to look at a sick dog. 

Ist Reporter (Rising and walking 
about enthusiastically): Well, we’ve 
got our story all right — and what 
a story. Do you see it the way I do? 
It’s not so much the honors he’s re- 
ceived or the big things he’s done — 
it’s just one human being working 
for the good of all the others. 

2np Reporter: That’s it exactly. 
Why, the whole story of his life is 
one of service to others. He lives it 
every day. 

lst Reporter: And that’s what we 
want to write about. He hasn’t 
given us any dates or that kind of 
data but what’s the difference? We 
can look that up in Who’s Who. 

2np ReportTeR (Rising): Sure, there’s 
a copy right on the shelves here. 
Wonder what it says about him. 
(He takes a large red copy of ‘““‘Who’s 
Who in America” from shelf and 
thumbs through it) Hmmm — “Car- 
ver, George Washington — born a 
slave 1864— worked way through 
high school, Minneapolis, Kansas — 
and later through college — BS. 
Agriculture, Iowa State College 1894 
— MS. Agriculture 1896 — Mem- 
ber of Royal Society of Arts, Lon- 
don —” (He stops, repeating) Born 
a slave—made a member of the 
Royal Society of Arts, London — 
I’ll bet he’s the only one who ever 
bridged that gap. (He shuts the 
“Who's Who” and puts it back on the 


shelf. CARVER reenters smiling.) 

Ist Reporter: Well, Doctor, how’s 
the dog? 

Carver: Oh, a slight case of distemper 
but the patient will live. In fact, 
we're going to keep him right here 
for a few days. I’ll write the boys a 
letter when they can come for him. 

2np Reporter: As busy as you are? 

Ist Reporter: Yes, and J think we’ve 
taken up enough of the Doctor’s 
time. 

Carver: Well, I — I haven’t told you 
very much. 

2np Reporter: Oh, we’ve got our 
story all right, and thanks a lot, 
Doctor, for giving us the interview. 

Carver: You're entirely welcome. 
(He shakes hands with them and they 
start toward left.) 

Ist Reporter (TJ'urning): Oh, by the 
way, Dr. Carver, we’ve been pump- 
ing you with questions — is there 
any particular statement you’d like 
to make? 

Carver: No, I think not. (Then smil- 
ing) Oh, there is one thing, gentle- 
men. Please don’t refer to me as a 
wizard. I’m not one, you know. 

ist Reporter: Very well, sir. We 
won't. We'll just tell the truth. 
We'll say that you’re a truly great 
man. (They exit. Carver walks 
toward stage center, shaking his head 
a little.) 

Carver: Great man — humph. Now, 
let me see, where was I? Oh, yes. 
(He walks to the table, takes a plant 
from the basket, picks up the magni- 
fying glass and examines the plant as 
the curtain falls.) 

THE END 
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The Courage Piece 


by Eleanore Leuser 


Characters 

JOHNNY 

Tae Wipow O’Connor, his mother 

Katuy, his small sister 

NOREEN, his invalid sister 

NEIGHBOR DUNN 

THe LEPRECHAUN 

MIKE 

DAN 

Jim 

SetTinG: The old-fashioned kitchen of 
an Irish cottage. 

Ar Rise: Jonnny’s Moruer is busy 
with her pots and pans. Kartuy is 
playing on the floor. NOREEN sits 
looking out of the window. She has a 
rug over her feet and a pillow at her 
back. 

NOREEN: I can’t see Johnny on the 
road, Mother. 

Moruer: I wish he’d hurry with the 
milk now. It’s nearly time for our 
supper. 

Katuy (Looking up from her play): 
Something might have happened to 
him. Johnny’s always getting into 
trouble. 

NorEEN: That’s because he’s afraid of 
the likes of his own shadow. 

Moruer: Whisht, now, Noreen! I 
won’t have you speaking of your 
brother in that fashion. It’s a good 
boy Johnny is. 

Noreen: Oh, he’s good all right. It’s 


just that . . . (Breaking off short) 
Here’s Johnny coming now. Sure, 
something’s happened to him! 

Katuy (Running to the window): Let 
me see! Oh, poor Johnny! (MoTHER 
also goes over to look. In a moment 
the door opens and in comes JOHNNY, 
muddy and bedraggled, carrying a 
broken pitcher. He is almost in tears.) 

Moruer: What’s happened to the lad? 

Katny: Johnny, did you fall in a big 
mud puddle? 

NoreEENn: It’s little milk that you'll be 
bringing in a broken pitcher. 

JOHNNY (Breathing hard and stumbling 
in his story): 1... well... the boys 
in the village chased me... 

NoreEEN: Again? 

JOHNNY: Well, the truth of itis... I 
was coming home with the milk 
when the three of them jumped out 
at me. 

Kartuy: Oh, Johnny, what did you do? 

JOHNNY: I stopped and then they 
dared me to fight any one of them 
and they’d let me by. But I ran 
back the other way and round 
about. They came after me. First 
thing I knew they’d pushed me flat 
in the ditch and my milk pitcher was 
in pieces beside me. 

Noreen: And where were the boys? 

JoHNNY (Slowly): They just stood and 
laughed. I got up and came home. 
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Moruer: The miserable spalpeens! 
(Putting her hand on JOHNNY’S 
shoulder) But, Johnny, lad, when 
will you be learning to take care of 
yourself? Since your father’s gone 
you’re the man of the house. If you 
can’t take care of yourself how will you 
be taking care of your sisters and me? 

JoHNNY (Miserably): I don’t know, 
Mother. There’s something inside 
of me that makes me afraid. I’m 
sorry, that Iam. But that’s the way 
of it every time. 

MoruHeEr: Some day, lad, you’ll grow 
up inside you and then you won’t be 
frightened any more. Till then we’ll 
just stand by together. . . . Now, go 
along and get cleaned up, lad. 
Kathy, you help set the table. 
Noreen, you can be spreading the 
bread with this good dripping. We’ll 
just go without milk, the night. 
Get busy, all of you. (JOHNNY goes 
into the other room to clean up. 
Katuy starts putting things on the 
table. Morner puts some bread, a 
knife and a bowl of dripping on a 
small stand close to NOREEN. NOREEN 
is just starting to spread the bread 
when there is a knock at the door. 
Moruer calls “Come in,” and NEIGH- 
BOR DUNN enters.) 

NEIGHBOR Dunn: Good even to you, 
Widow O’Connor! 

Moruer: Good even to you, Neighbor 
Dunn. How are your folks? 

NEIGHBOR Dunn: That’s what brought 
me here, Widow O’Connor. The 
wife is in bed . . . took ill all of a sud- 
den. We've done all we know how. 
Would you come over? There’s no 
one like yourself for getting a person 
well in a hurry. 


Moruer: Indeed and I’ll be with you 
right away, Neighbor Dunn. Kathy, 
get my cloak. (JoHNNy re-enters with 
some of the mud cleaned off) Johnny, 
you get my basket. There’s sickness 
at Neighbor Dunn’s. (The children 
scurry round getting her things. She 
packs her basket with a few home- 
made remedies, then stops by the door 
before she leaves) Now, Johnny, lad, 
I’m leaving your sisters and the 
house in your care. It’s not likely 
I'll be back tonight. I’d best stay as 
long as they have need of me, so you 
carry on. 

NoreEEN: I wish you didn’t have to go, 
Mother. Johnny will be small com- 
fort. 

Katuy (Hanging to her mother): Take 
me, too. 

Moruer: Now .. . now, children, 
that’s no way to be talking when a 
neighbor’s in trouble. Johnny, just 
keep the fire going and look after 
your sisters. After all, there’s little 
can happen. 

JoHNNY: Sure and I can do that much, 
Mother. (Ne1igHBoR Dunn and 
MorTHER go out, closing the door be- 
hind them.) 

NoreEEN (Spreading the bread and 
handing one slice to Katuy and 
another to JOHNNY): We'd best eat. 
But we'll have to be drinking water 
instead of milk. 

JOHNNY (Getting her some water from a 
jug on the table): I’m that sorry, 
Noreen! 

NorREEN: If it wasn’t the milk you 
spilled it would be something else 
that happened because you were 
frightened. I wish I could be up and 
about. 
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Katuy (Going over to JOHNNY to com- 
fort him): Don’t talk to Johnny like 
that. He’s our brother. 

JOHNNY: It’s all right, Kathy. Nor- 
een’s right. It’s not good when a_lad 
gets into trouble over being fright- 
ened all the time. I don’t blame her 
for being ashamed of me. 

NoreEN: I wouldn’t be ashamed if 
you’d do something about it. But do 
you think I like having my brother 
the laughing stock of the village? 

Jounny: I’d give anything to be dif- 
ferent. You know that, Noreen. 

Noreen: All you have to do is to start, 
then. 

JOHNNY: I’ve started a hundred times 
but it always ends up the same way. 

NOREEN (Looking out of the window): 
You’d best be getting in some turf 
for the fire. There’s a storm coming 
up... a big one. 

Katuy: Oh, I don’t like storms and 
Johnny doesn’t either. 

JoHNNY: Hush, Kathy! Don’t be 
talking about it. I’d best go and get 
the turf and be quick about it. 
(Opening the door and looking out) 
The storm’s coming up fast. Look 
how dark it’s getting! 

Katuy: I'll help you, Johnny, so we 
can get it in fast before the storm 
comes. (She trudges back and forth a 
couple of times with JOHNNY, carrying 
turf. Then JoHNNY puts down his 
armful and shuts the door.) 

Jounny: I think I won’t be getting any 
more till the storm’s over. I don’t 
like the look of it. It’s a black one. 
Noreen, if you’d be closing the win- 
dow and pull the curtain, we 
wouldn’t see the lightning. 

NoreEn: But I like to watch the storm. 








It’s a grand sight; hark at the 
thunder, now. (The room has grown 
dark. JOHNNY closes the window but 
doesn’t pull the curtain. Flashes of 
lightning are seen through it. Distant 
rolls of thunder are heard. JOHNNY is 
lighting the lamp when a knock is 
heard at the door. The three children 
start and look at each other. JOHNNY 
backs slowly away.) 

Katuy (Almost whispering): Who's 
that? 

Jounny (Scared): I should have bolted 
the door. 

NOREEN: Don’t be silly now. Is there 
reason to fear? (Calling) Come in, 
then. (The door opens and in walks a 
little old man with a cheerful, smiling 
countenance and an almost mischiev- 
ous air. It is the LEPRECHAUN with 
some turf in his arms.) 

LEPRECHAUN: Don’t be frightened now, 
Johnny. I just brought in some turf 
you dropped in your hurry to get in 
from the storm. I thought likely 
you'd need it. (He puts it down on the 
hearth and advances smiling.) 

Jounny (Keeping his distance): You’re 
strange hereabouts? 

LePRECHAUN: That I am but I get 
around. How about a bite of that 
nice bread and dripping, little girl? 

Noreen: Of course, sir, excuse me for 
not offering it before. I’m sorry we 
have no milk to go with it. (She 
hands him the bread which she has 
spread.) 

LEPRECHAUN: Now that you don’t need 
to be telling me. I know that Johnny 
dropped the pitcher. 

JOHNNY (Jn surprise): Were you there, 
sir? I didn’t see you. 

LeprecHAUN: As I said before, I get 


about . . . here, there and a little bit 
of everywhere, I’m a thinking. 

Katuy (Who has been staring at him): 
You’re a funny little man. Who are 
you? 

NoreEEN: Kathy . . . that’s rude! 

LEPRECHAUN: Faith and I admire 
people who aren’t afraid to ask ques- 
tions. (Bowing to Karuy) Little 
maid, you see before you — a 
Leprechaun! 

Au: A Leprechaun! 

LEPRECHAUN: Yes . . . that’s myself! 
’Tisn’t often a human being sees a 
real one and knows it. 

Katny (Delighted): I’ve always wanted 
to meet a real Leprechaun. What 
do you do, sir? 

LEPRECHAUN: Well, I can’t deny I’ve 
an eye for mischief now and then. 
You might say though, I get people 
who deserve it into trouble and those 
that need it, I help. 

Jounny (Eagerly): Oh, would you help 
me, Mr. Leprechaun? Sure, and I’m 
needing it. 

LEPRECHAUN (Scratching his head): 
Well now, I saw that for myself when 
you ran away from those boys. You 
shouldn’t do that, you know. But if 
you’re really wanting to be helped, 
maybe | could do something for you. 

JoHnNny (Eagerly): Oh, indeed I do 
want to be helped, sir. I want to 
have courage. Could you do any- 
thing about that? I’ve heard lepre- 
chauns were magic. 

LEPRECHAUN (Hauling something out of 
his pocket and looking at it): Now, 
this might be just the thing. 

Katuy (Coming close to look at it): Ooh! 
What is it? It’s bright like a new 
com. 


LEPRECHAUN (Holding up so all can 
see): That, my little maid, is a 
Courage Piece. 

Noreen: A Courage Piece! 

Jounny (Excitedly): A Courage Piece 
for sure? 

LEPRECHAUN: That’s what I said. It’s 
quite a remarkable piece, too. Just to 
be knowing you have it will fill you 
with all the courage you need. Faith 
and it’s belonged to all the brave 
Irish heroes you’ve ever heard about. 

Kartuy: St. Patrick himself? 

LEPRECHAUN: St. Patrick and probably 
every other body who has ever for- 
gotten himself and done something 
brave —to say nothing of Brian 
Boru or Robert Emmet. Here, 
Johnny lad, it’s for you. Carry it in 
your wallet wherever you go. Re- 
member that you have it and I’ll 
promise it will give you the courage 
you need. 

Jounny (Taking it gratefully): 1 can’t 
be thanking you enough, sir. (He 
holds it and looks at it carefully) I be- 
lieve I feel better already. 

LEPRECHAUN: That’s the stuff, my lad. 
Now, I’ll be on my way. I’ve 
another little errand I’ll take pleas- 
ure in doing. 

Katuy (Going to the door with him): 
Good-bye, nice Leprechaun. Thank 
you for Johnny’s Courage Piece. 

NorEEN: Yes, we ought all to be 
thanking you. 

LEPRECHAUN: You’re welcome entirely. 
As I said before I like to do a bit of 
good, now and then, to people who 
deserve it. Now, Johnny, believe in 
your Courage Piece and it will work 
for you as well as for St. Patrick, 
himself. Good night to you all. 





(The LEPRECHAUN goes out as the 
thunder rolls and the lightning flashes. 
JOHNNY closes the door and goes over 
to the fire, looking at the Courage Piece 
in his hand.) 

JoHNNY (Slowly and thoughtfully): I'm 
thinking of all the brave men who 
have held this. You know ... it’sa 
funny feeling I’m beginning to have. 
It’s almost as if I could stand any- 
thing that could happen to me. (He 
puts the Piece in his wallet carefully 
and puts the wallet in his pocket.) 

NorEEN (Softly): I’m glad that you 
feel that way, Johnny, very glad. 

Katuy (Dancing up and down): The 
Courage Piece! The Courage Piece! 
I like the Courage Piece! 

JOHNNY (With new vigor): Vll just get 
a few more bits of turf and maybe a 
little wood from the shed to keep the 
fire burning. I can put it under my 
coat to keep it dry. (He marches 
straight out the door into the storm, 
holding his coat over his head for 
protection.) 

NoreEN: He never would have gone 
out in a storm before. 

Katuy: It’s the Courage Piece! (She 
dances with glee. JOHNNY comes in 
with some turf under his coat and stirs 
up the fire. As the storm continues, 
the door blows open unexpectedly.) 

Katuy (Alarmed): What’s that? 

JOHNNY (Goes over to the door quite 
calmly and looks out, then calls): 
Anyone there? (He turns to his 
sisters) It’s so black out, I can’t see. 
(Calls again) Anyone there? (Closing 
the door and bolting it) It must have 
been the wind. I’ll just bolt the door 
and keep the wind out. (A loud crash 
of thunder. Katuy puts her fingers in 


her ears and runs to put her head in 
NoOREEN’s lap.) 

JOHNNY: Don’t you be frightened now, 
Kathy, girl. That’s only the thunder 
talking. 

NOREEN (Quietly): Johnny, the lamp’s 
going out. 

JOHNNY (Going over to it): That’s queer! 
I filled it this morn. (Going over to 
the supply can) There’s no oil in this, 
either. I could have sworn there was 
plenty to last the week out. Well, 
we'll just have to put up with the 
dark and maybe make the fire burn a 
bit brighter. (He makes the fire burn 
brighter.) 

Katuy (Whimpering): I don’t like 
storms. I don’t like the dark. Johnny 
didn’t either. Now he doesn’t seem 
to mind a bit. I want my mother. 

Jounny (Comforting her): Whisht, now, 
Kathy! Be a brave girl. I'll have to 
be lending you my Courage Piece. 
It works fine, I’m noticing. 

Katny (Sobbing): I want my mother! 

Jounny: Noreen, sing her one of your 
songs and she’ll feel better and not 
notice the dark. (NOREEN sings an 
Irish lullaby in the firelight as 
Katuy sits on the floor by her side. 
The thunder sounds only in the dis- 
tance. As she finishes there is a mo- 
ment’s silence. Then the lightning 
flashes — the thunder sounds closer — 
there is a hammering at the door. 
They all look at it.) 

NoreEEN: Now who would that be, out 
in a storm like tonight? 

Katuy (Half-crying): Oh, I’m scared. 
Johnny, don’t let them in. 

JOHNNY: You couldn’t be leaving a dog 
out in a storm like this. 

Noreen: | wish we had more light. 





Katny (Trying to hold him back): 
Johnny, don’t open it. (More rap- 
ping at the door.) 

Voices (Outside): Johnny, let us in. 
There’s someone after us. Open the 
door, quick. 

Jounny (Stopping short): It’s the boys 
from the village. 

Katuy: The same ones that were after 
you? 

NorEEN: Do you think you’d better 
let them in, Johnny? 

Voices: Hurry, Johnny! Open up that 
door! 

JoHNNY (Takes out wallet and looks at 
it as there is a louder crash of thunder 
than before): Listen to that storm. 
I’m going to let them in. 

Noreen: Be careful, Johnny. (He un- 
bolis the door and three badly be- 
draggled boys come in, breathing hard 
as tf they had been running. They 
hurry to bolt the door.) 


Mike (Out of breath): We’re not after 


you right now, Johnny. We just 

want shelter from the storm . . . and 

things! 

’ Jounny: Well, that’s all right, fellows. 
You can come over to the fire and 
get dried out. 

Dan (As he goes over to the fire): We 
think there’s someone following us. 

Jim: Someone or something! First it 
was a strange pig. We followed it, 
thinking to have a bit of fun. 

Mike: But I'll swear that pig went 
wild. He led us up hill and down 
dale and through thistles and thorns. 
Once we thought we had our hands 
on him and there we were standing 
up to our necks in a pool of water 
that hadn’t been there five minutes 
before. 


Dan: And instead of a pig it was a little 
man we were following and he was 
chuckling and laughing fit to kill. 

Jim: So we turned and ran and the last 
we saw he was coming after us still 
chuckling and the storm was growing 
worse. 

Mike: The whole thing took little 
time at all but faith, it seemed hours 
while we were running. 

JoHNNY: Well, you can stay here till 
the storm’s over. But I’ll have you 
know, you’re not to bother my sisters 
or me. I’ll be ready to fight any one 
of you outside, first thing tomorrow 
when it’s daylight. You can come 
right here and I’ll be waiting for you. 
(The boys look at each other in 
surprise.) 

Dan: What’s happened to Johnny? 

Jim: Faith and he’s different! 

Mixe: He’s not frightened at all. 

Kartuy: It’s the Courage Piece. 

Boys: The what? 

JoHNNY: Yep . . . my Courage Piece. 
You can’t be frightened when you 
have a Courage Piece. 

Dan: What’s a Courage Piece? 

JoHNNY: Oh, it’s something I was 
given. It’s belonged to some of the 
bravest men of Ireland. I keep it in 
my wallet here. (Taking out wallet.) 

Boys (Crowding about): Let’s see it. 

JoHNNY: Just a bit. Don’t push me. 
I’ll be showing it to you when I get 
ready. (A knock sounds on the door. 
The three boys start and move back, 
afraid. JOHNNY stands calmly.) 

Dan: The Saints preserve us . . . that’s 
him! 

Jim: Don’t let him in. He’s after us. 

Mixe: There’s no telling what he’d do 
to us... to you, too. 
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JOHNNY: You boys can hide if you 
want to. I’m not going to be keeping 
anyone out in a storm like this. I 
let you in, didn’t I? Well, I’m going 
to let this person in. (He moves over 
to the door.) 

Boys: Are you crazy? Don’t open the 
door! If it’s that man, he’s up to no 
good. 

Noreen: I think Johnny’s braver than 
the lot of you. Go ahead, Johnny, 
open the door. (Lightning shows 
through the window. There is continu- 
ous thunder. The boys all stand rooted 
to the floor as JOHNNY puts his hand 
on the bolt. Then at a louder knocking 
they move in mad haste. Dan gets 
back of the table. Mrxe hides behind 
a chair and JIM seizes a broom as a 
weapon. Katuy holds tight to 
NOREEN as JOHNNY wnbolts and opens 
the door. The LEPRECHAUN is stand- 
ing there, smiling.) 

Boys (In terror): That’s him! That’s 
the little man! He’s after us. Keep 
him out. (But JoHNNy is ushering in 
the LEPRECHAUN as the boys watch 
amazed.) 

JoHNNYy: Don’t mind the boys, sir. 
They don’t know who you are and 
they’re a bit afraid. 

LEPRECHAUN: Serve them right — 
serve them right. They’re fond 
enough of playing tricks on other 
people. Well, I’ve just had a little 
fun with them myself. Thought I’d 
teach them a little lesson. Come out, 
boys, come out. No hard feelings, I 
hope. That’s right. (As the boys 
come up shamefacedly) Just remem- 
ber, never play tricks on a Lepre- 
chaun or if you must, never run 
away. You only get more frightened. 
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Katuy: What did you come back for, 
Mr. Leprechaun? 

LEPRECHAUN: Well, I wasn’t quite 
finished with Johnny here. I 
thought I’d better see how much 
he’d minded the storm, the dark and 
these boys here. I headed them to 
your house, Johnny, just to try you 
out a bit. How about it? 

JOHNNY: I wasn’t afraid. 
Courage Piece. 

LEPRECHAUN: Now, are you sure you 
have it, son? 

JoHNNY: I’ve got it right here in my 
wallet. I was just going to show it to 
the boys. 

LEPRECHAUN: Well, now, come over to 
the light and let’s see it for sure. By 
the way (Turning up the lamp), the 
oil’s back in your lamp now. I 
thought the dark would be another 
little test for you. You usen’t to like 
it you know. 

JoHNNY: I know sir, but my Courage 
Piece is wonderful. 

LEPRECHAUN: Well, show it to the 
boys, then. (The boys have come up 
to see what is going on. Now they 
watch intently as JOHNNY opens his 
wallet.) 

JOHNNY (In great dismay): It isn’t 
there! 

LEPRECHAUN: That’s what I thought. 
But be sure, now. Look again. 

JOHNNY (Turning wallet upside down): 
There’s nothing inside! Wait, how 
did that bit of shamrock get in 
there? I didn’t have that before. 

LEPRECHAUN: That’s it, Johnny. That’s 
all you’ve really been carrying all 
this time. 

JOHNNY: You mean I’ve had no Cour- 
age Piece at all that belonged to St. 


I had my 





Patrick and all the other brave men? 

LEPRECHAUN: That’s right, my lad. 
And why would you really be need- 
ing the Piece itself? The secret is... 
you thought you had it and that did 
just as well. 

Jounny: I didn’t have the Courage 
Piece and still I wasn’t afraid! 

LEPRECHAUN: That’s why I came 
back . . . to make sure you'd find out 
what all the brave ones know... 
that when you realize your courage is 
within you . . . you can never lose it. 

JOHNNY (Gratefully): I think I under- 
stand what you mean, sir, and faith, 
I’m glad to find out. I’ll never forget. 

NoreEEN: It’s a fine boy, Johnny is, now 
that he’s found his courage. 

Karay (Dancing up and down): I like 


the Courage Piece! 

LEPRECHAUN (Smiling mischievously) : 
Now, if anyone else here should ever 
want a Courage Piece I might just 
happen to have the very same Piece 
I gave Johnny, right here in my 
pocket. (He puts his hand in his 
pocket and draws it out closed. The 
boys crowd around to see.) 

Boys: Let’s see it, sir. Let’s see it. 
Couldn’t we try having one? 

LEPRECHAUN (Opening his hand and 
holding up the Courage Piece so every 
one can see it): Well, now, what do 
you think of that? It seems as if 
almost everyone could do with a bit 
of courage, doesn’t it? 


THE END 


The Farst Day of April 


by Lindsey Barbee 


Characters 
LINDA 
SALLY 
JOYCE 
Ray 
Tue Gypsy 

Time: April first. 

Setrrinec: The living room of Sally’s 
home. 

Ar Rise: Linpa is in the large chair at 
upper right. Sauuy and Ray are on 
the davenport. Joyce is in the large 
chair down right. 

Linpa: It’s the nicest kind of April 
Fool party, Sally. 

Say (Holding out a plate on which is a 
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solitary cake): Won’t somebody take 
this last cake? 

Joyce: The last-cake-on-the-plate busi- 
ness doesn’t frighten me. (Laughs) 
At first I was afraid that the darling 
things might have cotton in them. 
April Fool, you know. (Takes the 
cake) 

Satity (Mysteriously): We'll have our 
April Fool later on, Joyce. 

Ray: Just how did April Fool’s Day 
happen to be? 

Linpa: I know. 

Ray: You would, Linda. 
shark. 

Linpa: The Hindus celebrated a spring 
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festival between March 25 and 
April 1, and on the last day of the 
festival they tried to fool people by 
sending them on silly errands. 

Ray: So that’s it. 

Linpa: And there’s another story 
about a French king who adopted a 
new calendar making the year begin 
on January first instead of April first. 

Joyce: I suppose the old-timers didn’t 
like to have their New Year date 
changed. (Yawns) This gave people 
a chance to play jokes and pranks. 

Linpa: Exactly. 

SaLLty: Excuse me while I take this 
into the kitchen. (Picks up the large 
tray from the coffee table) 

Ray (Jumping up): Let me help. 

Sauiy: Just open the door, Ray, and 
I'll do the rest. 

Ray (Impulsively as she opens the door 
at right): Oh, but we’re glad that 
you’ve come here to live, Sally 
Hamilton. 

Satiy: So am I. I like Grandfather 
Sheldon’s house and I only hope that 
I can stay. (Goes out) 

Ray (Returning to davenport): What 
did she mean by that? 

Joyce: Mother says that Sally’s grand- 
father didn’t leave a will — at least, 
nobody can find it. 

Ray: But Mrs. Hamilton is his daugh- 
ter and came here to take care of 
him. 

Linpa: The grandfather was a little 
queer, wasn’t he? 

Joyce: So queer that Mother thinks 
that he’s hidden the will. 

Ray: Just the same; his daughter would 
inherit without any old will. 


Ray: Never heard of him. 

Joyce: Well, there 7s such a person. 

Ray: He just couldn’t cut Mrs. 
Hamilton out of the will, Joyce. 

Joyce: Oh yes he could, because he 
didn’t like Sally’s father. 

SALLY (Entering from right): It’s rain- 
ing cats and dogs. 

Ray: April weather. 

Linpa: And this fire feels good. 

Satty: My sister, Beth, is coming 
home from school Spring vacation. 
(Pauses) You'll like her a lot. (Curls 
up on davenport) 

Linpa: If she’s anything like you we'll 
be crazy about her. 

Ray (Who has been wandering around 
the room): This is a lovely old 
sampler, Sally. (Stands at right) 

Satty: My great-great-grandmother 
made it. 

Ray: And those candlesticks on the 
mantel look pretty old. 

Sautiy: They are old. So is the little 
china clock that belonged to Sally 
Sheldon. 

Ray: Sally Sheldon? (Sits on hassock) 

Sauiy (Almost in a whisper): Have you 
ever heard about the lost pearls? 

Linpa: Tell us. 

Satity: There was another Sally who 
lived here in revolutionary times, 
and she fell in love with one of the 
colonists. 

Ray: I feel in my bones that Sally’s 
people were Tories. 

Sauiy: Oh, such strong Tories! They 
wanted Sally to marry an English 
lord. 

Linpa (Groaning): Don’t tell me that 
she did. 


Joyce: Not if he chose to leave the Sautiy: Well, she became engaged to 


house to a good-for-nothing son. 
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him and he gave her a perfectly 





gorgeous string of pearls. 

Joyce: I’m frightfully disappointed in 
her. 

Sauiy (Jmpressively): On the night of 
the wedding she eloped with the 
colonial soldier. 

Joyce: Hurray for Sally! 

Sauiy: And her parents never forgave 
her. 

Linpa: Did she live happily ever after? 

Sautiy: Hardly that. (Pauses) She and 
her husband were killed in an ac- 
cident. 

Ray: But what became of the pearls? 

Satiy: Nobody ever found them. 

Ray: You mean she had hidden them? 

Satty: Of course, she never would 
have taken them with her. 

Joyce: Didn’t she write about them? 

Sauiy: All the letters were returned 
unopened. (Pauses) And this is an 
end to the story. 

Linpa (Whispering): Look, girls — 
out the window. (Points) There’s a 
gypsy — such a pretty gypsy. 

Ray: There are no gypsies around here. 

Linpa: She didn’t linger a moment. 
(There comes a sharp knock.) 

Satty (Whispering): It may be the 
gypsy. Shall I let her in? 

Joyce: Why not? (SaLLy opens the 
door at left to a smiling Gypsy who 
leans against the wall, breathing in 
quick little gasps.) 

Satty: Who — are — you? (Ray 
crosses to arm of Joycr’s chair.) 

Gypsy: I come from the gypsy wagon 
— Iam caught by the rain — I look 
through your window — and the 
door is open. (She darts to the fire 
holding her hands to the flames.) 

Satiy: Oh, you’re cold! 

Gypsy: Cold only for a moment. 
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(Suddenly) I tell your fortunes. 

Joyce: I’m not quite sure that I be- 
live in fortune telling. 

Linpa (/mpulsively): But I love it. 
(Sits on hassock as the Gypsy sits in 
the chair) 

Gypsy (After a moment as she gazes at 
Linpa’s extended hand): This is a 
troubled room. 

Linpa: What do you mean? (The girls 
stand near.) 

Gypsy: It is trying to tell you some- 
thing. (Pauses) And you are about to 
have an adventure. 

Lanna (Excitedly): What? Oh, what? 

Gypsy: I can say no more. 

Linpa: But that’s a dreadful place to 
stop for a fortune. 

Gypsy (Half to herself): Moonlight — 
roses — pearls — 

Linpa: Oh, do go on. 

Gypsy (Shaking her head): Nothing 
more — nothing more. 

Joyce: Give me a try at it. (Livpa 
joins group as Joyce sits on the 
hassock.) 

Gypsy (After a moment): Under the 
flowers you'll find it. 

Joyce: Under what flowers — and 
what will I find? 

Gypsy: I do not know—I do not 
know. 

Ray: My turn — and make it snappy. 
(Joyce reluctantly yields her place 
and Ray sits on the hassock.) 

Gypsy: Push hard on the door and it 
will open. 

Ray: Which door? 

Gypsy: I say nothing else — 

Ray: But that’s only half a fortune. 

Gypsy (Craftily): I can tell the real 
fortune only when my hand is 
crossed with silver. 





Ray: I'll get you the money right 
away. 

Gypsy (Rising abruptly): I cannot 
stay —I cannot stay. (Dashes out 
slamming the door behind her. The 
girls gaze at each other in astonish- 
ment.) 

Ray (Emphatically): She’s no gypsy if 
you ask me. 

Joyce: Her hands were not like the 
hands of a gypsy. 

Ray: If she had been out in the rain 
why wasn’t she soaked? 

Satty (Laughing): I’m the only one 
whose palm she didn’t read. 

Ray: What she said about the room’s 
trying to tell us something was 
wacky. 

Linpa (Half to herself): Moonlight — 
roses — pearls. 

Joyce (At window): Swell chance for 
moonlight in this rain! 

LinpA: Could she have been referring 
to Sally Sheldon’s pearls? 

Ray (Emphatically): She wasn’t re- 
ferring to anything. She was just 
talking. 

Joyce (Wandering aimlessly around the 
room): I’m to find something under 
the flowers. Under what flowers I'd 
like to know. 

Ray: May flowers come after April 
showers. 

Joyce: And just what are you going to 
push, Ray? 

Ray: Search me. Even if it is a joke, 
I'll begin right now. (Tries first one 
door and then the other.) 

Satty: Maybe it’s the door of oppor- 
tunity. 

Ray: Maybe so, but I don’t seem to 
recognize it. (Suddenly) I see some 
flowers. 
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Joyce: (Excitedly): Where? 

Ray (Laughingly): There. 
sampler. Embroidered ones. 

Linpa: How silly! 

Joyce: Just the same, I'll try. (Places 
the hassock under the sampler) If you 
don’t mind, Sally. 

Sauiy: Go to it. 

Joyce (lifting the sampler from its 
hook and just as carefully examining 
the back) : Here’s the place right under 
the flowers, and — girls! 

Sauiy (Running to Joyce): What is it? 

Joyce: There is something behind the 
paper at the back. 

Sau.y: Then poke at it. 

Joyce: The back of the picture is 
loose — and — oh! (Draws out a 
small folded piece of paper as the girls 
crowd around her) It’s a rough sort of 
drawing. 

Ray (Excitedly): It’s the fireplace. 

Sat.y (T'remendously): Could it mean 
that something is hidden in the fire- 
place? 

Ray: “Push the door,” the gypsy said. 
Why not push the mantel? (Before 
Ray can suit the action to the word, a 
gay young voice calls “Sally!” The 
girls turn quickly to discover a new- 
comer by the door at right.) 

Satty (Ezxcitedly): It’s my _ sister, 
Beth, girls. She came this morning 
and I’ve been saving her for a sur- 
prise. 

Gypsy (Beth): You might call me an 
April Fool surprise. (Laughs) And I 
know without your telling me, Sally, 
that this is Linda — and this is 
Ray — and this is Joyce. 

Ray: And we know without anybody’s 
telling us that you’re the gypsy. 

Linpa: Oh, it is the gypsy. 


On the 





Sauiy: My fault. (Pauses) I thought it 
would add to the fun, so I made her 
do it. 

Ray: You slipped a cog when you 
didn’t come in soaking wet. 

Bet: I ran from the back door to the 
front door and all around again just 
to look the part. 

Joyce: But you didn’t tell us much. 

Betu: I warned you, Sally, that they’d 
be too smart for me. 

Linpa (Sighing): I haven’t seen moon- 
light — or roses — or pearls. 

Betu: I said the first thing that popped 
into my head. 

Joyce: But you made a good guess for 
me. 

Betu: What do you mean? 

Joyce: You told me to look under the 
flowers. 

Bera: Did I? (Laughs) I’ve forgotten 
my words of wisdom. 

Joyce: I looked under the flowers on 
the sampler on that wall. 

Betu (Perplexed): And you really did 
find something? 

Joyce (Waving the paper): This. 

Beta (Taking it): Why, it’s a sketch 
of the fireplace. 

Ray: Since you told me to push the 
door, I intend to knock on the 
mantel, instead. (Crosses to left.) 

Joyce: I'll try this side. (Knocks) Oh, 
it’s just hard wood — not a bit 
hollow. 

Ray (Excitedly): But this is hollow. 
(Knocks) And here’s a tiny little 
knob that nobody would notice. 

Betu: Push it. (As Ray pushes with all 
her might, a part of the mantel opens.) 
Here’s a large envelope. 

Satiy: Take it, Beth. I’m frightened. 

Bern: It must be the will and I’m al- 
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most afraid to open it. (Brern’s 
voice trembles as she opens the en- 
velope and draws out a paper.) Girls! 
(Afler a moment) It’s the will — and 
it’s signed — and witnessed. (Pauses 
as she reads to herself) And it says — 

SaLiy (Whispering): Says — what? 

Betu: That the house is Mother’s. 

Satty: Oh — how wonderful! (Her 
voice breaks.) I really think I’m 
about to ery. 

Linpa (With her arms about Sau.y): 
Oh, Sally dear, we’re so happy for 
you. (Laughs) Why, if Beth hadn’t 
played gypsy — 

Bern: If Joyce hadn’t found the 
drawing — 

Linpa: And if Ray hadn’t pressed the 
funny little knob — 

Beta: Nothing would have happened. 

Satiy: My April Fool surprise proved 
to be the real thing, didn’t it? 

Ray (Practically): Do you want the 
envelope to go back into its hiding 
place? 

Bets (Emphatically) : Close the mantel. 
(Pauses) We’ll never open it again. 

Linpa: Let me close it, Ray — 

Ray: Of course. 

Linpa: Shall I press the little knob? 

Ray: Press just as hard as you can. 

Linpa: There! (As she snaps the little 
panel into place, she flourishes her 
arms in excitement. In some way, she 
strikes the china clock and down it 
crashes.) Oh, Sally, see what I’ve 
done! 

Sauiy: Nothing to make you look like 
that. (Laughs) The clock kept 
wretched time. 

Linpa: But it belonged to Sally Shel- 
don. 

Sauiy: What if it did? 





Linpa: It’s ruined — it’s in a hundred 
pieces. (Ray and Joyce are on their 
knees beside the broken clock.) 

Ray: What’s this? 

Joyce: What’s what? 

Ray: This. (Draws out from the wreck- 
age what appears to be yellow beads) 

Lrnpa (Clasping her hands): The pearls! 

Ray: Those yellow things? 

Linpa: Remember that they’ve been 
there for years and years and years. 

Satty (Softly): Just where Sally 
Sheldon hid them so long ago. 

Linpa (Dreamily): Moonlight — roses 
— pearls. 

Ray: There’s a little hiding place under 
the dial of the clock. It’s fastened 
with a clasp. 

Beto: Nobody would ever think of 
hunting there. 

Linpa (Still dreamily): I can imagine 


April 


by Marion Wefer 


Characters 
Gaston, a soldier 
NICHOLAS, a soldier 
MarGort, a young peasant girl 
ISABEAU, a castle servant 
JEANNE, a castle servant 
PrerReE, uncle of Margot 
Marte, aunt of Margot 
Duke or LORRAINE 
DucHEss oF LORRAINE 
A SENTRY 
Time: The Middle Ages. The morning 
of April first. 
Sertina: A sentry post near the gate of 
the castle. 
At Rise: Gaston, on guard duty at the 
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the first Sally on that night when she 
was leaving the house to meet her 
colonist lover. 

Joyce: She had forgotten that she was 
wearing the pearls — 

Ray: So she took them off and hid them 
in the first place that met her eye. 

Say (Softly): Her own little clock. 

Linpa: Think of my being the one to 
find them. (Gazly) It’s my adventure, 
Gypsy Beth. 

Satty (Laughing): I thought I was 
giving you girls a super-duper April 
Fool, by changing Beth into a gypsy. 

Beru: But you people have turned the 
tables by lining up so many surprises 
that we'll never be able to catch our 
breath. 

Satty: Anyway — here’s to the first 
day of April! 

THE END 


Fool! 


castle gate, paces up and down while 
NicHoLas warms himself by crouch- 
ing over a small fire. MarGort sils on 
a bench watching the soldiers. 
Gaston: Ho, Nicholas! You hug the 
fire like an old crone by the hearth! 
Why, man, March winds are not so 
sharp this morning that you should 
nurse your shanks! 
NicHo.tas: March winds? 
winds, you say? Why, don’t you 
know . . . (Checks himself and grins. 
While Gaston’s back is turned he 
takes a coin and drops it in the embers. 
Speaks demurely.) But I have not 
your hot young blood! Alas, I’m 


March 





growing old! (Sighs and turns up his 
eyes pathetically when Gaston looks 
at him. Grins when his baek is turned) 

Gaston: Bah! Soldiers don’t make old 
bones! (Yawns and stretches) But it’s 
dull as old age itself watching this 
castle gate! The people of the town 
go in and out grumbling about the 
taxes. The Duke and Duchess of 
Lorraine lodge snugly in the dungeon. 
I wish they’d let them walk this way 
to take the air. I never saw a Duke 
or Duchess! 

Nicuoias (Pushes coin out of the fire 
with toe): Nor I. Nor do I look to see 
this pair. The sentry would stop 
them before they came so near the 
castle gate. 

Gaston: Oh, hum! No Dukes and 
Duchesses for us! The castle maids 
... the tradesmen . . . we let them 
in... we let them out... there’s 
nothing happens at the gate! 

Nicuo.as: Nothing! Look! Someone 
dropped a piece of silver there! 

Gaston (Swoops upon it): Now, 
Grandma, don’t bend your stiff knees 
for it! Your loss, my gain! (Picks up 
hot coin and drops it) Pest! (Shakes 
fingers) 

Marocor (Laughs): Oh, did it bite you, 
soldier? 

Nicuoxas: April fool! You and your 
“March winds!”’ Today’s the first of 
April, fool! Blow on your fingers and 
remember it! 

Gaston: A pretty trick to play on an 
old comrade! I’ll make a fool of you 
before the day is done! You... 
(Threatens NicHouas with his pike. 
Nicuouas skips to the left. Gaston 
halts before the laughing Maraor.) 

Gaston: So, Apple-Cheeks, you laugh 


to see me made an April fool? 

Marcor (Struggling to suppress her 
laughter): Nay . .. but your face! 
The way you dropped the money! 
If you could have seen . . .! (Goes into 
a fit of giggles) 

Gaston (Sucks fingers): A charming 
sight, doubtless! Child, do me this 
mercy. Run to the castle cook and 
beg her for a pint of pigeon’s milk! 

Marcor (Stares blankly at him): 
Pigeon’s milk? Pigeon’s milk? 

Gaston: It’s the best thing for burns! 
Be quick! 

Marcor: Oh, but for burns Aunt 
Marthe says... 

Gaston: Tush to Aunt Marthe! Don’t 
tell me! Run to the cook! Say 
Gaston at the gate has sent you! 

Maroor: But Aunt Marthe bade me 
wait here! She... 

Gaston: Have you no pity for a sol- 
dier’s singed fingers? Who captured 
the Duke who taxed your village 
sorely? 

Marcor (/ndignantly): They took my 
goat for taxes! My pet goat! Oh, I’ll 
hurry .. . (Runs out left. NicHo.as 
and Gaston laugh together.) 

NicHo.as: So you'll fool those who 
laugh at you? Poor Apple-Cheeks! 
Her wits are not as bright as her 
eyes! Pigeon’s milk indeed! 

Gaston: I'll have no village wench 
giggling at me! Here come the maids 
from the castle. Let’s see if they for- 
get that April’s here! (Enter JEANNE 
and IsaBeau lugging baskets of 
clothes. They halt and look question- 
ingly at the soldiers. NicHOLAS mo- 
tions for them to pass. GASTON ad- 
vances and lifts a cloth from a basket.) 
Aha! I shall take toll! 





JEANNE (Slaps his hand away): Take 
your black hands away! Do you 
think I wash my linens for your 
pawing? 

IsaBEAU: Perhaps a lady’s smock and 
laces would become him, eh, Jeanne? 

Gaston: Were I a lady you should 
wash no gear of mine! (Aside loudly 
to NicHouas) Careless sluts! See 
how their gowns are torn! 

IsaBEAU (Drops basket to look anz- 
iously): Torn? Those briars by the 
river! Jeanne, do you see where? 
(Turns about distracted) 

JEANNE: No! Turn around! And 
mine .. . (Whirls about and fliters 
skirts in hands) Can you see where? 

Gaston (Laughs): April fool! Fair 
washerwomen, April fool! 

Nicno.as: April fool! April fool! 

IsaBEAu (Stamps foot): You rascals! 
What a fright you gave me! (Picks 
up basket and starts off) 

JEANNE (Shakes finger at them): Some- 
one will make a fool of you! Yes, 
both of you, before this first of 
April’s gone! (Picks up basket and 
goes toward left after IsaBEAU) 

Gaston: Let them try! (JEANNE and 
IsaBEAU go out left as PreRRE and 
MARTHE enter and cross to center.) 

Marrue (Calls): Margot! Margot! 
Where has she gone? I told her to 
wait here. 

PrerRRE: Come along, come along! Let 
Margot follow when she will. I’ve 
business in the town. Make haste! 

MartHe: Margot! (Addresses soldiers) 
Did that child betake herself to 
town? The disobedient, wilful bag- 
gage! Margot! 

Gaston: She’s on an errand. She’ll be 
back apace. 


Martue: Oh, will she! Yes, at her 
sweet will! I said, “Wait here!’’ 
But no, she... 

PrerreE (Takes arm and hurries her 
along): Come, come, come! It’s 
late. The cooper promised to pay 
me all he owes, but what with the 
taxes taking all it’s little enough. 
Come, come, come! (They go out 
as NicHouas allows them to pass.) 

Nicuo.as: Margot, poor gosling! Your 
Aunt Marthe will box your ears for 
this! 

Gaston: Uncle will be more kind. 
That is, if the cooper pays him. 
These townsmen, all they think of is 
their money bags! 

NicHo.as: They should try a soldier’s 
life. Marches... cold... sleeping 
on the ground . . . Ah, here comes 
Margot! (Enter Marcor spluttering 
with indignation. ) 

Mareor: You! You with your precious 
pigeon’s milk! A fine fool you made 
of me! I thought the cook would die 
of laughing! 

Gaston: An April fool, my dear! Who 
laughed when I was made one? Yes, 
who laughed then? 

Mareor (Whimpering): The scullery 
maids all laughed at me! 

Nicno.as: All’s fair on April first, 
child! 

Marcor: The turnspit, too! Never was 
I so shamed! 

Gaston: Well, we are quits now and 
can call truce. Will you be friends 
again? 

Marcor: Not I! (Szts down and turns 
back to him) I wish Aunt Marthe 
and Uncle Pierre would come! You 
wouldn’t dare play tricks on Aunt 
Marthe! 





NicHo.as: Why, they were gone while 
you were in the kitchen. I meant to 
tell you when you were done moan- 
ing over spilt . . . pigeon’s milk. 

Marcor (Rises, then sits down with 
crafty smile): No, I’ll wait here! You 
needn’t think that you can fool me 
twice! 

Gaston: Nay, Apple-Cheeks, it’s true 
they left. Hurry and catch them! 
Aunt Marthe’s angry! 

Marocor (Swings feet airily and sings): 
Not I! Tra, la, la, la! 

Nicuo.as: No more of April fooling. 
I would not have you scolded. Run 
along, child! 

Mareor (Shaking head): Tra, la, la, la! 

Gaston (Looks out of gate and beckons 
to MarGor) : Come, you may see them 
still upon the road. Now they are 
passing two men who lead horses. 
Uncle Pierre goes by but Aunt 
Marthe stops. Doubtless she is ask- 
ing about a headstrong niece! 

Marcort (Hands over ears): I am not 
listening! 

Nicno.as: Believe him this time. 
Truly they’ve gone and you had best 
go too! 

Marcor (Rises and runs left): You are 
faithless, both! I’ll wait in the great 
hall! You shall not call me April fool 
again! (Runs out left. NicHoLas and 
Gaston grin at each other and spread 
their hands helplessly.) 

Gaston: She’ll not forgive me nor for- 
get, the little cabbage! 

NicHo.as (Shrugs): Aunt Marthe will 
box her ears. (Stoops and picks up 
coin) Cool enough for my old fingers! 
(Tosses it and catches it) 

Gaston (Holds out hand): Ah, but it’s 
mine by capture! 


Nicuotas: Aye, but you let it go! 
(Laughs) How quickly! (Pockets 
coin) 

Gaston: Keep it then. But I shall 
claim it when you’re made an April 
fool! 

Nicuo.as: The old fox is wary, never 
fear! 

Gaston: Nor was I born yesterday. .. 
What now? (Marcor runs tn from 
left breathless with excitement.) 

Maroor: Soldiers! The Duke! The 
Duchess! They’ve escaped — and 
no one halts them! 

Gaston: The Duke? The .. .? She’s 
lost her wits! 

Marcor: They come this way! I know 
them! They’re coming! 
Gaston: Past the sentry? 

child, no! 

Mareor: He didn’t know! They’re 
dressed as common folk! The sentry 
let them pass! 

Gaston: Why, what a tale she’s hit 
upon! (Slaps knee) A fine tale made 
to make fools of us! 

Nicuo.as: Who would have thought 
she’d dream a thing like that! 

Marcor: It’s no dream! Indeed they 
come this way! I’ve seen them both 
in processions! I say I know them! 

Gaston: April fool! April fool! 

Marcor (Stamps foot): It’s you are 
fools! And fools you’ll look when it 
is known the Duke and Duchess .. . 

NicHo as: Fast in the castle dungeon! 
April fool! 

Maroor: I know better! At first I 
thought Aunt Marthe and Uncle 
Pierre came down the great hall. 
“Aunt Marthe!” I called. The 
Duchess looked at me, and then I 
knew her. My pet goat paid for her 


Oh, no, 





velvet gowns! (Sniffs) Fools you’ll be 
if you let them pass! 

Gaston: And fools we'll look if we stop 
a pair of peasants and hail them 
Duke and Duchess! I could almost 
believe you, child, if it were not this 
April morning! 

Nicuo.as: The tale’s past believing. 
Besides, the sentry . . . (Enter the 
Duke and DucuEss oF LORRAINE 
disguised as peasants. They cross the 
stage quietly and stand before the 
guards meekly waiting permission to 
pass.) 

Gaston: Stand! Let me see your 
faces! Let me see! Nay, these are 
simple folk. A dozen such have 
passed the gate today. 

Nicuo.as: All with the same sour face 
come from paying taxes! 

Marcor: Ooooh! But I tell you it 
is . 


Gaston (Ignores her): What a fright- 
ened drudge the woman looks! I’d 
give my oath her husband beats her! 

Mareor: Oooh! 

Gaston: Pass on! (The couple exit 
quietly right.) A pair of field mice if 


ever I saw any. A Duke and 
Duchess would have a certain air. A 
look of pride. But a simple wench 
would not know that! 

Marcor (Sits dejectedly on bench): 
Well, now you’ve done it! You'll 
regret it! 

Gastron: Think up a new play if you’d 
catch Gaston and old Nicholas, 
Apple-Cheeks! Don’t nest there, 
chick! Be off! Aunt Marthe is look- 
ing for you! 


Maroor: As if I’d believe a single 
word you say! (Enter SENTRY breath- 
less.) 

Sentry: Ho, guards! Who went this 
way last? 

Gaston: Why, no one. Thatis... 

NIcHOLAS: Some peasants. 

Sentry: How many? 

NicHo.as: Two. 

Sentry: Man and woman? 

Gaston: Yes. They seemed... 

Sentry: I let them by myself. Naught 
seemed amiss. Yet now they say the 
Duke and his Lady are missing from 
the dungeon! 

Gaston: Missing? 
No! 

Marcor (Hops up and down): I told 
you so! I told you so! Now who’s 
the April fool? 

Gaston: Silence! Have they searched 
the castle grounds? 

Sentry: They hunt the gardens now! 
There’s been some plot! Let no one 
pass! I’m to the search again! Let 
none go by! (Out left.) 

Gaston (Runs to gate, looks out, points 
and calls desperately): The horsemen 
that I saw before! They have the 
pair between them! They ride furi- 
ously! Sound the alarm! Call the 
guard! Alack, the maid was right! 
(NicHo.as starts to cross, turns and 
offers coin to Gaston with a sickly 
grin.) 

Gaston: What now? 

NicHouas: I pay my debt. We, the 
guards at the gate, we are both April 
fools! 


Those field mice? 


THE END 





The Little Patriot 


by Lindsey Barbee 


Characters 
MOoLLy 
DRvSILLA 
BriTIsH SOLDIER 
Paut REVERE 


ScENE 1 

True: Late at night. April 18, 1775. 

SerrinG: A room in Molly’s home. 

At Rise: Mouty is kneeling on the 
chair by the window at right while 
Drusitta is seated by the other 
window. 

DRUSILLA: 
Molly. 

Motty: And it’s very late. (Sighs) Too 
late for us, Drusilla. 

DrusILua (Rising): Let me serve my 
time at watching. (Takes Mo.uuy’s 
place.) 

Mou.y: Don’t take your eyes from 
that high window in the belfry 
tower — not for a moment. (Sits at 
left.) 

Drusitta: Even now, John may be 
climbing that wooden ladder — 

Mo tty: It’s a weak old ladder. (Wildly) 
If it should break — 

Drust11a: But it will not break — not 
when so much depends upon it. 

Mo ty: We should feel honored that 
Paul Revere chose John to help him. 

DrusiLua: We do feel honored. 

MOL Ly (Quietly): But, just the same, I 
am afraid. 

DrusiLLa: The moon makes every- 
thing a fairy land — a silver land. 

Mo ty: And from that belfry one can 


It’s very still outside, 
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look down upon the churchyard. 
(Stands back of DrustLua) 

DrusiLLa: Shadowy shapes seem to 
float above the tombstones. 

Mo tty: Drusilla! Don’t. 

Drusitta: Why, Molly, what is it? 

Mouty: Look! Look! (With awe) A 
lantern in the belfry. 

DrusiL.a: Somewhere, Paul Revere is 
watching, too. 

Mo.ty: Another lantern! (Ezcitedly) 
John was to hang a lantern if the 
British troops were forming. 

DrustLtia: Perhaps one lantern if by 
land — two lanterns if by sea. 

Mo.iy (Walking down stage): Oh, I 
am afraid. 

DrusiLua: Those fears again. (Fol- 
lows) John’s sister should not yield to 
them. 

Mo ty: And we are so alone in this big 
house. 

Drusitia: Did your father go to warn 
John Hancock? 

Motty: John Hancock and Samuel 
Adams. 

DrusiL_a: We must carefully guard all 
the ammunition that is hidden here. 

Mo uy: We must. (Suddenly) Listen. 

Drusitia: A horse is galloping at full 
speed. 

Mou.ty: It must be 
(Starts toward window) 

DrusiLua: Wait here until we’re sure. 
(A sharp tap sounds at the window — 
then another. MOLLY crosses.) 

Mo ty (Jn a whisper): Who’s there? 

Pau. Revere (Outside): Revere. Un- 


Paul Revere. 





latch the window. (DrusILLA joins 
MOLLy as the window is unlatched, 
revealing head and shoulders of the 
man outside.) 

DrusiLLa: What is it? 

Paut Revere: The British troops are 
coming. 

DrustLua: We shall be ready for them. 

Pau. Revere: The leaders have found 
out that muskets, powder, and arms 
are hidden here. 

Motty: For months they have been 
hidden here. 

Pau Revere: Then keep them hid- 
den. (Pauses) And if a British soldier 
should care to search the house — 
(Another pause.) 

Mo ity (Anziously): What shall we do? 

Paut Revere: Outwit him. 

DrusiLua: Outwit him — how? 

Paut Revere: That is for you to plan. 
I must be off. 

Mouty: God speed you on your mis- 
sion. (The girls close the window and 
come slowly to center) We must think, 
Drusilla — think, oh so hard. 

Drustiua (Half to herself): The British 
troops must not find the ammuni- 
tion. 

Mo.ty: But how to outwit soldiers? 
(Sits on settee. For a moment, 
DrusiLua ponders deeply, walking up 
and down. Then, suddenly, clapping 
her hands, she kneels by MOu.y.) 

DrustLtua: What do you think of this? 


(She whispers excitedly.) 
CURTAIN 
* ~ 


* * 


ScENE 2 


Time: The next morning. 
Settine: The same. On the little table 
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is a silver coffee pot and two cups and 
saucers. 

At Rise: DrusiLua is lying on the 
settee and MOouu.y is at the window. 
Drusi.ua has thrown a scarf over her 
head and face. 

Drusitta: Never has there been a 
night so long as this. 

Mo tty: And still no British soldier has 
tried to search the house. 

Drusi.ua: If one doesn’t come — after 
all my efforts — 

Mo tty: If one does come — and isn’t 
frightened — 

Drus!Lua: He must be frightened when 
he looks at me. 

Mo ty: Oh, Drusilla — you are just — 
dreadful! 

DrusiLua: I want to be dreadful. 

Mo.iy: Some Redcoats have just 
stopped across the way. 

DrusiLia: Are they coming here? 

Mo.uy (After a moment): Only one. 
The others have moved on. 

DrusiLia: Leave him to me. 

Mo tty: I shall. 

Drusiiua: And don’t forget you have a 
part to play. (A loud knock is heard.) 

Motty: There he is. 

DrusILLta: Remember that we must 
outwit him. (Another knock) 

SoLpIER (From outside): Open in the 
name of good King George. (MoLLY 
goes to door, opens it a bit and peers 
out.) 

Mo tty: I do not care to answer so rude 
a summons. My father is away — 
SotprER: We know that he’s away and 
we want to know just how much 
ammunition is hidden in this house. 

Motiy: You shall not cross this 
threshold. (Laughing, the SoLpIER 
pushes back the door and steps into the 





house.) How dare you? (Haughtily) 
This is my home and I shall choose 
those who enter. 

So_prer: War gives me every right to 
search this house, my pretty maid. 
(Pauses) You are a pretty maid. 

Mo.ty: Oh, Drusilla! I’m dizzy — 
and sick. Will you show this 
British — (Sarcastically) gentle- 
man around the house? 

Drusitta (Jn a weak and quavering 
voice as she rises): Come with me, 
sir. (Staggers toward him and catches 
his arm for support, letting her scarf 
fall aside) I didn’t mean to be so 
awkward but I am not well. 

So.prerR: You don’t look it. 

Drusitita: My hands are hot and my 
feet will hardly bear me up. 

Soipier: Your face has frightful sores 
all over it. 

Drusita (Leaning against him): | 
fear it is the smallpox that we dread 
so much. (Sobs) Oh, why should it 
come to me? 

Mo ty: Perhaps it has come to me 
also, for I am very sick. (Wildly) 
Oh, do you think it is the scourge, 
Drusilla? 

Sotpier (Stepping back): Keep away 
from me. 

DrustLia (Following): You're a sol- 
dier, and surely a soldier wouldn’t be 
afraid of smallpox. 

SoLtpieR (Pushing her 
away, I say. 

DrusiLLta: But you have come to 
search the house. 

Mo.ty: Drusilla! Come to me — 
please. (70 the Souprer) Perhaps 
you, sir, can find your way without 
us. 

Drusiitia (Pointing): Straight ahead 


aside): Get 


you reach the dining room. 

So_preER: Some other time I’ll come. 
(Crosses to right) How dare you let 
me risk this — illness? (Rushes out 
and slams the door. The girls rush to 
the window.) 

DrustL.a: There he goes! 

Mo..y (Laughing): And he’s almost 
running. 

DrusiLLta: He can’t forget how I 
looked. (Rubs her cheeks with a large 
handkerchief ) These dreadful painted 
spots have done their deadly work. 

Motty: Oh, you are a fright! 

DrusiLLa: So much of a fright that he 
didn’t want to linger. 

Mou.y (Dramatically as she curtsies): 
Be gone in the name of good King 
George. 

DrusILua (Crossing to lower left): Let’s 
have some coffee. 

Mo.uuy (Following): Surely we have 
need of it. (Sits at table) It may be 
cold — 

DrustLia: But it will help. (Suddenly) 
Oh, what a lovely silver coffee pot! 

Mo.ty: The work of Paul Revere. 

DrusiLtLa: His fingers fashion fairy 
forms. (MOLLY pours coffee.) 

Mo tty: I wonder what is happening. 

DrusiLLa: We'll wonder many times. 
(Sighs) War will make us women 
long before our time, Molly. 

Mo. y (Suddenly): Listen. 

DrusiLia: What? 

Mo tty: Did you not hear it? 

DrusiLLa: Hear what? 

Motty: The shot. 

Drvsi.ua (Rising): Oh — no! 

Mo tty (Rising): Perhaps it is a shot 
that will be heard around the world. 


THE END 





Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





Bunny Picnic 


by Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. Schroll 


Characters 
Mrs. BuNNY 
SUNNY 
ELSIE 
GRACIE 
WEASEL 

SettinG: A part of the forest. 

At Rise: The stage ts empty. Enter 
Sunny, followed by the rest of the 
family. Mrs. Bunny carries a large 
basket. 

Sunny: This is just the right place for 
our picnic. It’s cool and shady. 
Mrs. Bunny: It will do very well, 
Sunny. (Sets basket on floor. ELstr 
and Gracie play around stage with 

bright balloons.) 

Sunny (Goes to basket): What’ve we got 
to eat, Ma? 

Mrs. Bunny: All sorts of good things 
. . . lettuce and carrots and dande- 
lion greens. 

Sunny: Hurray! Everything I like! 
May I have a carrot now? 

Mrs. Bunny: Of course not. The 
idea! We'll all sit down together and 
eat in a respectable rabbit picnic 
fashion. There'll be none of this 
gnawing between meals. 

Kusre: Look, Mama! Look at our bal- 
loons! Aren’t they pretty? 

Mrs. Bunny: Very nice, Elsie. Now 
before we start, I’ll stroll back to 
that farm we just passed and get 


her children 


some cold, fresh milk. You can’t 
have a picnic without milk. 

ELste AND Gracie: May we go with 
you, Mama? Please! 

Mrs. Bunny: Yes, girls. Sunny will 
lay the cloth and set the table while 
we’re gone. 

Sunny: Yes, Ma. (Eait Mrs. Bunny, 
Euste and Gracig. Sunny, hum- 
ming, unpacks basket and arranges 
the food. Stands back to inspect work) 
There, that looks very stylish .. . 
very neat. (Looks around) I'll just 
explore this hollow tree till Mama 
and the girls get back. (Goes behind 
tree. Enter WEASEL.) 

Wease.: Dear! Dear! Somebody’s 
having a picnic. (Peers around) 
Lettuce sandwiches, eh? Carrots 
raw and fancy carrot cookies! Well, 
well, a family of bunnies. I wonder 
where they are? (Sunny pokes head 
from behind tree and withdraws it 
rapidly.) Forgot something, I sup- 
pose. I daresay they’ll be back in a 
few minutes. And won’t they be 
surprised! Instead of having a pic- 
nic, they’ll be one. (Laughs) But I’m 
only a little weasel, a young tender 
weasel, and Mama says not a very 
bright little weasel either. What if 
all these rabbits run after me? 
(Pause) I know. I’ll hide behind that 
hollow tree and grab the biggest 





SUNNY 


Mrs. 


rabbit when the others aren’t around. 
(Scratches head) But first, I'll run 
home to get my tablecloth, my little 
plate, and my little knife and fork. 
(Exit WreaseL. Enter Mrs. Bunny, 
Esi£ and GRACIE.) 

Mrs. Bunny: Sunny! Sunny! Where 
are you? 

(Coming from 
Here I am, Ma. 
Mrs. Bunny: The picnic table looks 
very attractive, Sunny dear. Pour 
the milk, Gracie, and we’re ready to 
start. 

Sunny: Wait a second, Ma. While you 
were gone, a weasel was here! 
Bunny: A_ weasel! Come, 
children. We must run for our lives. 
Sunny: Oh no, Ma. 


behind tree): 


This was just a 
I 


skinny little runt of a weasel. 
could beat him in a fight any day. 


Mrs. Bunny: Oh, you don’t know the 
wickedness of weasels, my boy. 
Sunny: Let’s teach this one a lesson, 
Ma. He hasn’t had any experience 
with rabbits. Besides, he’s dread- 
fully stupid and greedy. He’s going 
to hide behind the tree. 

Gracie: But why? 

Exste: Because he’s a coward, Gracie. 
He'll probably wait to catch one of 
us alone. 

Sunny: That’s right. Now, my plan is 
this. (Goes to basket) Here are my 
overalls and Gracie’s blouse. We'll 
arrange them against the tree. 
(Does so) Then we cut a face from 
your old apron, Ma. (Takes bunny 
mask from basket, pretending to draw 
face. Places it on blouse) See? Hand 
me your ballons, girls. I’ll stuff them 
inside to make our brother look fat. 
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Exsre: Oh! We'll pretend to feed the 
dummy! 

Gracie: We’ll call him Lazy Bunny. 

Mrs. Bunny: Children! Children! 
Don’t be rash. Weasels are cruel 
creatures. 

Sunny: Sure they are, Ma. That’s 
why we should teach this one a 
thing or two. It’s our rabbit duty. 
But come, let’s have our picnic. 
(They all sit down. Enter WEASEL on 
tiptoe, with his tablecloth, plate, knife 
and fork.) 

WEASEL (Aside to audience): Just as I 
supposed .. . a bunny family on a 
picnic. I’ll get behind the big tree 
and see which one eats the most! 

Sunny (Stage whisper): Don’t look 
now, but we’ve got company. 

GRrACcIE (Pretends to hand Lazy BUNNY 
a sandwich): Here’s another sand- 
wich, Lazy Bunny. My, you're 
eating a lot! 

Exste: You’ve gobbled almost all of 
our nice carrot cookies, Lazy Bunny. 
If you don’t stop stuffing yourself, 
you'll get too fat to move. 

Sunny (/n a high voice): It makes my 
skin nice and tender. Give me more! 

WEASEL (Pokes head out from behind 
tree): Makes his skin nice and 
tender, does it? This Lazy Bunny 
sounds like the meal I’ve been wait- 
ing for! 

Exst£: Shall we clean up now, Mama? 
There’s nothing more to eat. 

Gracie: Lazy Bunny’s finished every- 
thing in sight. Let’s go home. I’m 
still hungry. 

Exste: So am I. My bones are sticking 
out. With a brother like Lazy 
Bunny the rest of us don’t get a 
chance to be plump. 





Mrs. Bunny: Put the things away 
carefully, children. (They start pack- 
ing basket.) 

Sunny (Jn high voice): I’m too tired to 
move. I’ll sit here and rest a while. 

WEASEL (Poking head out one side): 
Good old Lazy Bunny! Just what I 
wanted. 

Exste: All right, Lazy. You come 
home when you’re not so tired. 

AutL: Good-bye, brother, good-bye. 
(They exit chuckling. WEASEL comes 
out and looks around.) 

WEASEL: Goodness! This Lazy Bunny 
is a big rabbit. He’s sound asleep. 
I won’t wake him till dinner . . . my 
dinner. First I’ll spread the cloth. 
(Does so) Then arrange my little 


plate . . . and my little knife and 
fork. Now I’m ready. I think I'll 
take my little fork to test first. Ill 
see how tender this Lazy Bunny is. 
(Pretends to stab dummy with fork. 
There is a loud “pop’” as balloon 
bursts.) Gracious me! What hap- 
pened? Lazy Bunny exploded. 
Goodness! What an escape I’ve had. 
If I’d eaten that monster he might 
have blown up in my little stomach. 
Oh, dear! Oh, dear! I’ll never eat a 
rabbit. They’re much too danger- 
ous. I’m going to run right home to 
Mama for my dinner. I'll have a 
nice, fresh country egg! (Exits run- 
ning.) 
THE END 


The Missing Easter Eggs 


by June Barr 


Characters 
Easter BuNNY 
Mrs. Easter BuNNY 
Mrs. CHIPMUNK 
JimMy SQUIRREL 
Buiue Jay 
Reppy Fox 
GRANDPA LizARD 

Serrine: The forest. Three paths run 
off between the trees. 

At Rise: Mrs. CarpmunkK and Jimmy 
SQUIRREL are seen coming down two 
of the paths. They cannot see each 
other, but scurry a few steps, stop and 
look around, occasionally pretending 
to pick up something and eat it. At 
far right Granppa LizarpD lies 
stretched out on a big fallen log. He is 
half hidden by brush. Mrs. Cutp- 


MUNK and Jimmy SQUIRREL meet in 
the clearing. 

Mrs. CurpmunK: Oh! Good morning, 
Mr. Squirrel! 

Jimmy SqurrREL: Good morning, Mrs. 
Chipmunk, and how are you on this 
beautiful Easter Sunday morning? 

Mrs. CuipmuNK: Fine, thank you. 
And how is Mrs. Squirrel? 

Jimmy SquirrReL: She’s — 
(Both stand alert, listening.) 

Easter Bunny (Offstage, moaning 
and wailing): Oh dear! Oh, dear! 
What will happen? Oh, me! 

Mrs. CuipmunkK: It sounds like Easter 
Bunny! 

Jimmy SQuirREL: Why, it is! Here he 
comes! 

Easter Bunny (Hurrying down path, 


listen! 





searching the ground, his tall hat 
askew and his hands under his coat 
tails): Oh, why did this have to hap- 
pen! What shall I do? 

Jimmy SquirreE-: Hello, Easter Bunny! 

Easter Bunny (Siariled): Oh! Oh, it’s 
you. (Goes on hunting over the ground) 
Oh, dear, dear, dear. 

Mrs. CurpmMuNK: I should have thought 
you would be out delivering your 
Easter eggs by this time, Mr. Easter 
Bunny! 

Easter Bunny (Straighiens up): And 
so I should, so I should. My dear 
wife has worked so hard all week, 
mending and pressing my best black 
coat, and polishing my silk hat — 
(Smooths his coat, straightens his hat.) 

Mrs. Cuipmunk: And I’ve seen you 
painting your eggs — 

Jimmy SQUIRREL: Such beautiful colors, 
too! 

Easter Bunny: Yes, yes, my eggs! 
Dear Mrs. Easter Bunny made me a 
special basket for them. Everything 
was in readiness — and now — oh, 
whatever will she say! 

Mrs. CuipmMuNK: Say to what, Easter 
Bunny? 

Easter Bunny (Poking into the brush): 
My eggs! (Straightens up and flings 
out his hands) I’ve lost them! (There 
ws a second of silence.) 

Jimmy SQUIRREL AND 
MUNK: No! 

Reppy Fox (Tiptoeing up through the 
brush): No, what? 

Jimmy SQurIRREL: He’s lost his eggs! 

Mrs. CuipmuNnK: His Easter eggs for 
the children! 

Reppy Fox (Stepping into clearing): 
Who stole them? 


Mrs. Cuip- 
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Mrs. CuipmunkK (After a litile pause): 
Stole them! 

Jimmy SQuirRREL (Echoing): Stole them! 

Reppy Fox: When something’s gone, 
you mark my words — someone 
stole it! 

Easter Bunny: Why — why — I 
don’t believe that at all! I lost the 
eggs! I’m so forgetful. Mrs. Easter 
Bunny is always scolding me for 
being forgetful! 

Mrs. CHIPMUNK: 
Easter Bunny? 

Easter Bunny: She went off early 
this morning to spend the day with 
her mother. She’s worked so hard, 
helping me to get ready for Easter! 
(Smooths his coat again) And now — 
now I’ve spoiled it all! Oh, how could 
I be so careless! 

Reppy Fox: You mark my words, 
when something’s gone, someone 
stole it! 

Biue Jay: Thief! Thief! (Comes 
swooping down the path, flapping 
wings excitedly) What is it? What’s 
stolen? I’ll help you find it! Thief! 
Thief! (Rushes around clearing, flap- 
ping wings.) 

JimMY SQUIRREL: Wait! 
Jay! 

Mrs. CurpmuNK: We don’t know that 
they’re stolen! 

Reppy Fox: You mark my words — 

Easter Bunny: No, no! I lost them! 
(Turns to Buiue Jay) I lost my 
Easter eggs! Mrs. Easter Bunny put 
them in a basket for me last night, 
and now I can’t find them! 

Reppy Fox: Clear case of theft. You 
mark — 

Biue Jay (Wildly excited at the word 
theft): V’ll find the thief! I'll find the 


Where is Mrs. 


Wait, Blue 





eggs! (Flies away down the path) 
Thief, thief, thief! 

Easter Bunny: Wait! 
Blue Jay! 

Mrs. CuipmuNK: Oh, it’s no_ use, 
Easter Bunny. Mr. Jay is so excit- 
able! 

Jimmy SqQurrrRet: Well, he’s right 
about one thing. We must all help 
you to find the Easter eggs. 

Mrs. CuipmuNK: Yes, indeed. You 
just relax, Easter Bunny, and we'll 
do our best to find those Easter 
eggs! 

Jimmy Squrrrew: I’ll look in all the 
hollow trees — 

Mrs. Curpmun«k: I'll search under the 
logs and among the leaves — 

Reppy Fox (Darkly): Vill look for 
clues — like footprints — (Each 
moves off out of sight, Mrs. Curp- 
MUNK looking among leaves and under 
small logs, JimMy SQUIRREL looking 
up at the trunks of trees, trying to find 


Come back, 


a hollow one, and Reppy Fox pulling: 


out a Sherlock Holmes magnifying 
glass and looking for footprints in the 
path.) 

Easter Bunny: Oh, thank you, kind 
friends. I’ll wait right here and rest. 
(Moves over to big log at right and sits 
on it, fanning himself with a huge 
hanky he pulls from his pocket) 

Granppa Lizarp (Sitting up, stretch- 
ing and yawning): Oooohhhh — 
Ahhhhhh! Warm, isn’t it? 

Easter Bunny: Well! Where did you 
come from? 

GRANDPA Lizarpb: Oh, I’ve been here 
all the time, just sunning myself on 
this nice log. (Slight pause) Lost your 
Easter eggs, hey? 

Easter Bunny (Fanning faster): Yes! 
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GRANDPA Lizarp: Well, if you ask me, 
you won’t find them out here in the 
brush. 

Easter Bunny: No? 

Granppa Lizarp: Of course not! 
They’re probably right there in your 
house! Easy to overlook things 
when we get excited, you know! 

Easter Bunny (Jumping up more ex- 
cited than ever): That’s right! I know 
I didn’t leave the house! I’d better 
go back and — what's that? 

BuiuE Jay (Approaching from offstage): 
Thief! Thief! I told you Id find the 
thief! 

Easter Bunny (Hopping up and 
down): Oh! Oh! Blue Jay has found 
them! (Runs to clearing and looks 
down path. Mrs. Easter Bunny is 
hurrytng along path with basket on her 
arm, and BLuE Jay is flapping wings 
and hurrying along beside her, occa- 
stonally running around her, and 
often turning tn a circle himself.) 

Buus Jay: Thief! I’ve caught her! 

Mrs. Easter Bunny: Get away from 
me! I am nota thief, I tell you! Be 
still! 

Easter Bunny (Running down path to 
meet them): Stop! Stop, Blue Jay! 
This is Mrs. Easter Bunny! This is 
my wife! (Takes her arm and leads 
her into the clearing.) 

BuiueE Jay (Jn small voice, astonished) : 
Thief — thieeeff — Mrs. Easter 
Bunny! Well! Why didn’t you say 
so! 

Mrs. Easter Bunny (Ezasperated): 
Oh, I’ve been telling you all the way 
over here, but you were making so 
much noise you couldn’t hear. Thief, 
indeed! 


Easter Bunny: Oh! Oh, dear Mrs. 





Easter Bunny! I’m so glad you’ve 
come! I — I’ve lost my Easter eggs! 

Mrs. Easter Bunny (A little breath- 
less from hurrying): No you haven't, 
Easter Bunny! I have them right 
here! 

Easter Bunny: What! 
them! 

Mrs. Easter Bunny: I took them by 
mistake. I thought it was the lunch 
basket I was going to take to 
Mother’s. I’m so sorry, Easter 
Bunny! I hurried back as fast as I 
could when I discovered the mistake, 
and — and — oh dear — (Breaking 
into tears, hiding face in hands) I 
hope it isn’t too late! 

Easter Bunny (Taking out big “silver” 
watch and looking at it closely): Of 
course it isn’t, my dear! And thank 
you for bringing them back. 

Mrs. CuipmuNK (Coming onstage from 
path she left on): Oh, they’re found, 
then! How wonderful! 

Jimmy SqurrreL (Coming down his 
path): Found? Good! I didn’t quite 
see how they could get into a hollow 
tree — 

Reppy Fox (Approaching stealthily 
through brush): Ha! Just as I 
thought! They were stolen! 

Buivue Jay (He has been standing de- 
jectedly with wings drooping, but at 
the word “stolen” he runs off down a 
path, flapping wings and calling): 


You have 


Thief! Thief! I’m sure someone’s 
stealing something! Thief! (All the 
others laugh.) 

Mrs. Easter Bunny: You're sure it 
isn’t too late? 

Easter Bunny (Checking with watch, 
which he still holds in his hand, then 
putting it back into his pocket): Now 
don’t you worry. After all, I 
couldn’t have gotten ready at all 
without your help. (Pats her shoulder 
and they smile at each other) 

Mrs. Easter Bunny (Handing him 
the basket of Easter eggs): Well, then, 
hurry along! The children will be 
waiting! (She straightens his tie and 
brushes his coat sleeve, while he lifts 
the napkin on the basket, revealing to 
the audience a basket of colored 
Easter eggs.) 

Easter Bunny: All right. Good-bye, 
my dear! And thanks, everyone! 
(Goes off, hopping and skipping, and 
singing to any simple tune) 

Oh, I am the Easter Bunny, 

I come around every spring, 
To make all the children happy 
With the Easter eggs I bring! 

Mrs. Easter Bunny: Isn’t he a dear? 
(She and Jimmy SQUIRREL and Mrs. 
CurpMuUNK all smile at each other, and 
Reppy Fox shrugs his shoulders and 
puts his magnifying glass in his 
pocket.) 

THE END 





The Bunnyland Brigade 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
LONGEARS 
CorTronTAIL 
VELVETFUR 
PINKNOSE 
LucKYFOOT 
TRIPTOES 
Mistress HEN 
Danny DwarF 
SerTine: Bunnyland. 
At Rise: Bunnies, LoNGEARs leading 
and Triptors bringing up the rear, 
march in from left. Each BuNNy 


carries a basket on his right arm. 
They parade back and forth twice to 


tune of “Onward Christian Soldiers.” 
As they are ending their march, Trip- 
TOES stumbles in center of stage and 
falls flat. 

LonGears (In disgust): Clumsy! You’re 
always falling. 

CorTronTalL (Assisting him to his feet): 
If you don’t be more careful, you will 
have to resign from the Bunnyland 
Brigade. Remember how important 
our work is. But for us, Easter 
Bunny could never get enough eggs 
collected and painted for the children 
each Easter. (Triprors nods for- 
lornly.) 

Triprogs: I know. (Looking at his feet) 
But I guess my feet are just too big. 

PinkNoseE: Nonsense. All bunnies have 
big feet. The rest of us get along all 
right. 

Triptors (Suddenly lurching as Cor- 


TONTAIL lets go of him): Oh dear! 
I must have sprained my ankle. 

Lucxyroor: A fine time to do that! 

CorrontaiL (Sympathetically): Here, 
let me help you over to that stump. 
(Aided by CorrontTaIL, TRIPTOES 
hobbles to stump, sits on it, and rubs 
his ankle.) 

Loncears: Hmm. It does look swollen. 
(Bunnies gather around and look at it.) 

PINKNOSE: Well, I guess that lets you 
out, Triptoes. There isn’t time to 
wait for your foot to heal. We’ve got 
to get the eggs now. Easter is nearly 
here. 

Loncears: I guess you’d better write 
Easter Bunny your resignation. 

Triptors (Angrily): I will not! Not 
until I have to! I’ll get my share of 
eggs somehow, and I’ll see that they 
are colored, too! 

PINKNOSE: Well, I don’t see how — but 
it’s up to you. They won’t just 
come rolling up to that stump, you 
know. But the rest of us must get 
busy. Come on, Luckyfoot. I know 
where there’s a hen house big enough 
to fill both our baskets. (BUNNIES 
exit left and right carrying their 
baskets. TripTors sighs, and puts el- 
bow on knee, chin in hand, dejectedly.) 

Triptors: Oh dear! Mamma and 
Papa would never forgive me if I 
have to resign from the Bunnyland 
Brigade! Whatever shall I do? 
(Thinks) Maybe I could hobble out 





to Farmer Jones’ hen coop. (Gets up 
and tries to walk. Drops back to 
stump.) Ouch! Goodness, it’s no use. 
(A bird calls offstage at left; an an- 
swering call is heard offstage at right. 
Brightening) That gives me an idea! 
I'll pretend I’m a rooster. (Cocka- 
doodledoos like a rooster. MisTRESS 
HEN flutters in from left. She carries 
a basket in her hand.) 

Mistress HEN (Looking about): Mercy, 
I thought I heard Strutter calling 
me, but I don’t see him. (To Trip- 
TOES) Have you seen him? 

Triptrors: Who’s Strutter? 

Mistress Hen: My husband. Mister 
Strutter Rooster. 

Triptores: Oh. No, I haven't. 
that wasn’t he; it was I. 

Mistress Hen: You? 


But 


But surely 


rabbits don’t crow! 
Triprors: I had to do it. You see, I 


am in trouble, and I need your help. 

Mistress Hen: Mercy, whatever could 
I do for you? 

Triptors: It is almost Easter and all 
the bunnies of the Bunnyland Bri- 
gade have gone to get eggs to take to 
the children. I can’t go because I 
hurt my foot. 

Mistress HEN (Glancing nervously at 
basket): Well, what do you expect me 
to do about it? 

Triptogs: Surely you’ve some eggs to 
spare. Couldn’t you give me some? 

Mistress Hen: Well, my basket is 
filled with eggs — but they belong to 
Miss Mary. After all, it is Miss Mary 
who feeds me and who keeps my 
house locked from the wolves. 
(Thoughtfully) Such a fine henhouse, 
too! ‘ 

Triprors: Miss Mary wouldn’t mind. 


She wouldn’t want the children dis- 
appointed on Easter morning. Re- 
member, we of Bunnyland are Easter 
Bunny’s true helpers. 

Mistress Hen (Slowly): Well — I 
guess you are right. Miss Mary loves 
children. (Jmpulsively) Here, you 
may have the whole basket! (Sets it 
on ground at Triptors’ fect. The eggs 
within cannot be seen by audience.) 

Triptores (Clapping): Oh thank you, 
thank you! You are very kind. 

Mistress Hen: It’s nothing. It is the 
least I can do. But now I must hurry 
home to lay more eggs. (zits at 
right, clucking as she goes.) 

Triptors: How good of her! (Leans 
over to look into basket) A whole 
dozen! Now if I can manage to get 
them painted — 

VeLvetFuR (Hurrying in from left): 
I’ve my eggs; now I must paint 
them. (Jo Triprogs) If anyone asks 
for me, I’m at Easter Bunny’s Paint 
Shop. (Ezits at right) 

CorronTaiL (Offstage at right): Come 
on, Longears. We must paint them 
now. 

TriptTogs: I’ll simply have to get to the 
Paint Shop somehow! Maybe I can 
walk on my hands. (Tentatively put 
hands on ground in front of him, then 
lifts them again) No. If I do that, I 
can’t carry the eggs. Too bad that 
they break so easily. (DANNY DwarRF 
enters from left. He carries a pail in 
one hand, a brush in the other. He 
walks by TripToEs without looking at 
him, whistling as he goes.) Mister 
Dwarf! 

Danny Dwarr (7'urning): Yes? Who 
is speaking to me? 

Triptors: I am. 





Danny Dwarr (Turning toward him): 
Oh. Who are you? 

Triptors: One of the Bunny Brigade, 
Easter Bunny’s own aides. 

Danny Dwarr: Ah yes! It is nearly 
Easter too, isn’t it? And me with my 
crocuses still untended. I 
hurry. (Hurries toward right) 

Triptogs: Wait, Mister Dwarf. I need 
to ask you a question. 

Danny Dwarr: My name is Danny, 
little rabbit. All right, but hurry. 
What is it? 

Triprogs: Danny, how can I get these 
eggs colored? (Points to basket) 

Danny Dwarr: Why, easily enough! 
Get some paint and a brush, and 
simply paint them! 

Triptors (Pointing to foot): I can’t. 
I have a sore foot. But I thought 


must 


that if that is paint you have there — 
Danny Dwarr (Clasping his pail to 


him guardedly): I need this paint. 
Don’t you know who I am? I am the 
one who paints the crocuses as fast 
as they spring out of the ground. 
That is why they are so cheerful, so 
gay, our first little flowers of the 
springtime. But for me, they’d all 
be white. 

Triprogs: I wouldn’t need much paint. 

}. Only enough for a dozen eggs. 

Danny Dwarr (Taking a few more 
steps toward right): I’m sorry. I can’t 
do it. 

TripToEgs: Please. I’ll lose my rank as a 
Bunnyland Brigadier. 

Danny Dwarr (Shaking his head): No, 
no, no. Positively no. 

Triptogs: But Danny, couldn’t you 
leave a few crocuses white? Maybe 
just a dozen. White is the Easter 
lily color, you know. There ought to 


be a few white crocuses for Easter 
along with all the bright-colored 
ones. 

Danny Dwarr (Pulling his beard): 
Hmm. Perhaps you are right. All 
right, I will let you have enough 
paint. (Goes to basket, pretends to dip 
brush in pail, and pretends to sweep it 
over the eggs) There. 

Triprors (Surprised): My, you did 
that fast! And so many colors! 

Danny Dwarr: I have to work fast, 
for there are thousands of crocuses. 
That is why I have this special paint 
pail too; it has every color in it. But 
I must get along. 

Triptogs: Thank you, Danny. I will 
remember you and see that you get 
an egg. Maybe two. 

Danny Dwarr (Going out at right): 
Thanks. But don’t bother. I don’t 
eat eggs. 

TripTors (Delightedly picking first one 
egg, then another, out of basket, ad- 
miring it, and replacing it): They are 
beautiful! (BUNNIEs enter from right 
and left.) 

LonGEARs: Well, my eggs are all gath- 
ered and painted. 

PINKNOsE: Mine are gathered, but not 
painted yet. (Quickly) But they will 
be soon. 

VELveTFuR (Seeing Triproxs’ basket): 
What have you got there? 

Triprors: Just look and see! (Bun- 
NIES gather about Triprogs and his 
basket.) 

PINKNOSE: What bee-ootiful colors! 

Lucxyroor: And what large eggs! 

CorrontalIL: How did you do it? 

Vetvetrur: Is your foot all better? 

Triprors: I’m a Brigadier of Bunny- 
land, am I not? Don’t we Brigadiers 





always do our jobs? (Other BUNNIES 
nod their heads.) 

LonGEars: It’s amazing! 

Luckyroor: But come, we must go to 
the Easter Bunny with our baskets 
of eggs. Can you come with us, Trip- 
toes? 

Triptors (Trying his foot cautiously): 
Yes, I think so. If I may lean on 


Cottontail’s shoulder, and if some- 
one will carry my eggs for me. (Cor- 
TONTAIL offers his shoulder, and 
LoNnGEARS takes his basket in his free 
hand. They line up and, to tune of 
“Onward Christian Soldiers,’’ march 
out single file at right, TripTroEs and 
CorrontaiL bringing up the rear.) 
THE END 


The Thirsty Flowers 


by June Barr 


Characters 
Tony 
GAIL 
Sun 
ELF 
FLOWERS 
THREE SUMMER BREEZES 
THREE CLoups 
THREE SUMMER SHOWERS 

SetTinG: The garden. 

At Rise: FLtowers stand in a row along 
the back fence, with their heads droop- 
ing listlessly and sleepy expressions on 
their faces. SUMMER BREEZES are 
flitting languidly around them, and as 
they pass, the FLowers bend slightly, 
then return to position. Three 
FLowers stand in a cluster at left, 
and Tony bends over them pretending 
to water them, while Gat tends to 
some FLowers at right. Sun stands 
in right corner, and Er is hidden 
behind tree. 

Gait (Anziously): Oh dear, Tony, 
see how they’ve tilted! (Sets down 
water pot and tries to straighten a 
FLower, which immediately wilts 
back to drooping position) 


Tony: Yes, all the Flowers are so dry 
and wilted! 

Gal (Stepping back in dismay): I can’t 
straighten them up. I’ve tried! 

Tony: Maybe we should have our 
party inside! 

Gait: But what a disappointment 

that would be! 

We’ ve invited our friends to a garden 
tea! 

Besides — it’s so pretty among the 
Flowers. (Wistfully) 

Tony (Throwing down his watering can 
and stepping over to Gai): This is no 
good! We need some Showers! 

Gait (Looking up into sky): There 
isn’t a cloud in the wide blue sky. 

Tony (As one of the SumMER BREEZES 
brushes past him): No, but I felt a 
little Breeze go by! 

Gait (Holding out hands): 

Oh! I felt it! There’s another, too! 

(BREEZES pass on way to FLOWERS in 

left front corner.) 

And another! You know what I wish 

they’d do? 

Remember the verse from Mother 
Goose — 





Tony: What verse? 
Gait: Oh, I s’pose it isn’t any use — 
Tony: Tell me the words. I want to 
know! 
GalIL: 
Well, then, here’s the way they go — 
(Recites slowly) 
“Summer Breezes, softly blowing, 
In my garden pinks are growing, 
If you go and send the Showers, 
You may come and smell my Flow- 
ers.” 
Tony (Excited): 
Shall we try it, Gail? It could do no 
harm! 
Exr (Appearing from behind tree): 
Did I hear somebody say a charm? 
GaIL (Jumping up and down): 
An Elf! An Elf! Will you make a 
spell? 
Tony: Yes, please! 
do it well! 
GAIL: 
Please ask the Breezes that just 
flew past 
To bring some rain, or our Flowers 
won’t last! 
Tony: We’re having a tea party very 
soon. 
Gai: And it’s so hot for Flowers this 
afternoon! 
ELF: 
Of course I’ll help! Now you stand 
right here, , 
And say your verse when the Breezes 
blow near! 
(Dances lightly over to BREEZES and 
as he waves his hands they all look at 
him and he motions them over to 
Tony and Gatu. As they come near, 
the children speak together.) 
Tony and Gai: 
“Summer Breezes, softly blowing, 


I’m sure you can 


In our garden pinks are growing, 
If you go and send the Showers, 
You may come and smell our 
Flowers.” 
(BREEZES stop and look at Tony and 
Galt, then at each other.) 

Tony: Please, little Breezes, bring 
some Showers! 

Gat: We’ll thank you so much — and 
so will our Flowers! (BREEZES smile 
and nod at each other, then one of 
them starts ahead, beckoning, and the 
others follow. Together they exit 
through gate.) 

Tony: They’re gone! 

Galt (Holding out hands): I don’t feel 
any stirring now! 

ELF: 

They’ll bring the rain, they all know 
how! 

Well, I must go, but don’t forget — 

Go into the house so you won’t get 
wet! 

Galt: Oh, thank you, Elf! 

Tony: You’re so kind! 

Er: It’s quite all right, I didn’t mind! 
(Disappears behind tree.) 

GatL: Well, what do you know! 
elfin spell! 

Tony: And it’ll come true, Gail, I can 
tell! 

Galtu: Oh look! The Sun! It’s going in! 

Tony: Clouds! Now maybe the show- 
ers will begin! (The SUMMER BREEZES 
have ushered in through the gate three 
Cioups, and by dancing around them 
and motioning, they get the CLoups to 
surround the Sun. Following the 
Couns are three SHOWERS, and now 
the Breezes get behind them and 
blow and wave their arms, and the 
SHowers run lightly all over the 
garden.) 


An 





Gait (As SHowers approach): We'd 
better go in! I’m getting wet! 

Tony (As they run offstage): The 
Flowers will love this rain, I’ll bet! 
(SHOWERS continue to run about the 
garden, while BREEZES hover on edges 
and blow and wave arms. FLOWERS 
begin to stand up straight, and all 
smile. BreExEzeEs look all around, nod 
smilingly to each other, and, rounding 
up the SHowers, they guide them off 
through the gate. One BREEzE lingers 
behind and beckons to Ciouns that 
surround Sun, and CLoups smile and 
follow quickly out gate.) 

Gait and Tony (Entering from left): 
Oh! 

Gait: Oh, look! The Flowers are as 
fresh as new! 

Tony (Happily): That’s what some 
little Showers can do! (They run to 
FLowErs, and FLowers all smile and 
nod to them.) 

Gai: Now we can have our party here! 

Tony (Looking up): The Sun is out and 
the sky is clear. (BREEZES come 
quietly in at gate, and look with de- 
lighted amazement at smiling Fiow- 
ERS. BREEZES nod and smile at each 
other, and clap hands silently.) 

Gait (Turning toward exit at left): 
Let’s go get our cookies and milk. 
Tony (As BREEZE passes him): Oh! 

I felt a Breeze, as soft as silk! 

Gain (Holding out arms as though she 
feels it too): The Breezes have come 
to smell the Flowers! 

Tony (As he and Gat exit): Well, 
that’s their reward for bringing the 
Showers! 


THE END 








In convenient 
book form — 


Special Plays 
for 
Special Days 


By Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


An anthology of the best-liked 
non-royalty holiday plays by two 
of our popular authors, reprinted 
from PLAYS, the Drama Mag- 
azine for Young People. 


Twenty-four plays, comedies and 
traditional dramas — easy-to-pro- 
duce and royalty-free. 


Working together to produce plays 
about each anticipated holiday is one 
of the best ways of making children 
realize the true meaning and value 
of our important celebrations. But 
they will not remember the lesson un- 
less it is made real to them, with live 
characters and an entertaining story. 
Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
have written plays of worth, true his- 
torically, presenting ideals of right and 
wrong, but peppered with life and 
humor, to make them interesting to 
young and old alike. 


Included are plays for all the important 
holidays: Thanksgiving, Ctristmas, 
Halloween, Lincoln's and Washington's 
birthdays, Valentine’s Day Mother's 
Day, Arbor Day, Easter, Book Week, 
St. Patrick’s Day, etc. 


$3.00 397 pages 
at your bookstore or postpaid from 


PLAYS, INC. 


PUBLISHERS 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 

















Part Four 


Radio Play 





The Young Man with the Cream Tarts 


by Robert Louis Stevenson 
Adapted for Radio by Watrer Hackerr 


Music: Weird, brooding theme. Forte 
and fade under. 

JouN: It is a weird, strange, almost in- 
credible story I have to relate — a 
freak happening that but a handful 
of people know about. If you have 
no heart for a story of icy, blood- 
curdling suspense, I advise against 
your listening — for fear is no trifling 
passion to be toyed with by the un- 
iniated! 

Music: Up and out. 

JoHNn: My name is John Geraldine. In 
1870, during the reign of Victoria, 
I returned from five years’ service in 
India. Due to poor health, I re- 
signed my commission as captain in 
the Coldstream Guards. I had not 
long been out of service when an 
emissary of Prince Florizel of Bo- 
hemia offered me a colonelcy in the 
Prince’s own regiment. I accepted, 
only to find life in the Court of 
Bohemia placid and quite unevent- 
ful. One day, almost a year following 
my entry into Prince Florizel’s serv- 
ice, he sent for me. (Fading) When 
I reported to his quarters, he said 
tome... 

Prince: Colonel Geraldine, have you 
ever been bored? 

Joun: Very often, Your Highness. 

Prince: I’m happy to hear you say 
that, because I am bored. 
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JouN: I wish I could suggest some 
remedy. 

Prince: It’s adventure I’m in search 
of — some unusual adventure. 

JouN: I’m afraid you'll not find it in 
Bohemia. 

Prince: Why not London? 

Joun: London? 

Prince: Yes. . . London. 

JoHN: Why not? 

Prince (Briskly): Have your luggage 
packed. We leave tomorrow ... i 
search of the Great Adventure! 

Music: Ominous. Up and under. 

Joun: In London the Prince and I took 
up rooms in Wigmore Street, Ca- 
vendish Square. And then we 
searched relentlessly for adventure— 
combing London by day and night. 
But nowhere did we find it. Then 
one raw, cheerless evening in March, 
after having walked miles in the 
thick fog, in the neighborhood of 
Leicester Square, the Prince called 
a halt. 

Music: Out. 

Prince: Well, Colonel, we seem dogged 
by bad luck. 

Joun (Wearily): Your Highness, if you 
don’t mind the suggestion, I think 
we should call it an evening. It’s 
quite late, and if you’re half as 
damp as I am, and one-third as 
tired, you’ll — 


. In 





PRINCE (Cutting in): I know, I know. 
I also could do with some dry cloth- 
ing and sleep. Fact is, though, I’m 
a bit hungry. Here’s an oyster bar. 
What do you say to a spot of food? 

JOHN (Fading): I don’t suppose another 
hour will make any great difference. 

Sounp (Fade in background of restau- 
rant): A few people ad libbing. Noise 
of dishes and glassware. Have it rise 
and fall during this scene. 

Prince (Satisfied): Ah! Not a bad 
snack. Fact is, this food is exactly 
what I needed. 

JOHN: More than . . . adventure, Your 
Highness? 

Prince (Laughs): You’re a sharp one, 
Colonel. We go out in search of ad- 
venture and end up by eating. 

JouN: I’ve just about given up hope. If 
there is any adventure to be found in 
London, so far it has eluded us. 

Prince: Perhaps tomorrow we'll dis- 


cover one. Or we could find one right 


here in this restaurant. Yes, even 
right here. (He breaks off.) What are 
you staring at? 

Joun: Look — over there. That young 
man that just came in. What the 
deuce is he carrying on that tray? 

Prince: Can’t make out from here. 

JoHN: Whatever it is, he is offering it 
to the patrons. 

Prince: Listen! 

YounG Man (Slightly away): Have a 
cream tart, sir? Very delicious. No 
charge, absolutely free. 

PaTRON: I say, steer off! 
own affairs. 

YounG Man (Closer): Very well! How 
about you, sir? 

Seconp Patron: Don’t mind if I do. 

Youna Man: Very dainty ... ex- 


Mind your 


tremely satisfying. There you are, 
sir. (Against the following dialogue 
between Prince and Joun, he sings) 
Cream tarts! Cream tarts! No 
charge! Entirely free! Have a cream 
tart. Delicious cream tarts. Cream 
tarts! 

Prince: Why do you suppose he’s 
handing out those cream tarts? 
Queer thing to be doing this time of 
night. 

Joun: He seems harmless enough. 

Youna Man (Now on mike): How 
about you gentlemen? Will either of 
you honor a stranger? I can vouch 
for them — having eaten over two 
dozen of them since five o’clock. 

Prince: I will eat one if you will tell 
me the spirit in which it is given. 

Youne Man: The spirit, sir, is one of 
mockery. 

Prince: And whom do you propose to 
mock? 

Younc Man: I am not here to ex- 
pound my philosophy, but to dis- 
tribute these cream tarts. Let me 
say that I heartily include myself in 
the ridicule of the transaction. 

JouNn: Your unique method of passing 
an evening interests us. 

Prince: If my friend and I eat your 
cakes, we shall expect you — in 
return — to join us later at supper. 

Youne Man (Uncertain): I still have 
these cream tarts to get rid of. That 
means more restaurants to be visited. 

Prince: Why don’t we go along — and 
after you’ve finished, supper and 
some conversation. 

Youne Man: Gentlemen, I am a man 
of foolish decisions! I accept! First 
— your cream tarts . . . and then 
we're off! 





Music: Up and under for narration. 

Joun: For the next hour the Prince and 
I followed the young man with the 
cream tarts ... from one restaurant 
to another. After the last tart had 
disappeared, we went to a small 
French restaurant and asked for a 
private dining room. 

Music: Gradually out. 

JouHN (No pause): After the coffee had 
been served and the cigars lighted, 
the young man made a nervous mo- 
tion of rising. 

YounG Man: Sorry to be rude, but I 
should be leaving. I have another 
engagement. 

Prince: You haven’t fulfilled your 
bargain. You promised to talk with 
us. 

Younc Man (Troubled): Very well, 
but I can stay only a few minutes. 
Prince: If you’re adventure-bound, 
tell us about it. My friend, here, 

and I are also in search of it. 

Youne Man: My engagement is a 
secret one. 

Joun: All the better. If your secret is 
a silly one, you need have no delicacy 
with us—for we are two of the 
silliest men in England. 

Youne Man: But I don’t know you. 

Prince: And we don’t know you. Tell 
us about yourself. 

Youne Man: There is every reason 
why I should not tell you my secret. 

JouN: All the more reason to tell it toa 
pair of fools like us. 

YounG Man: My name I shall keep to 
myself. From my parents I received 
a hare-brained sense of humor and a 
comfortable inheritance. 

Prince: Evidently you still have the 
sense of humor. 


Youne Man: Yes, but the money is 
gone ... wasted. I spent the last of 
it tonight on that silly gesture of the 
cream tarts, saving only forty pounds. 
I have no friends . . . my fiancee has 
broken off our engagement. I have 
no position . . . no skill. And that, in 
brief, is my story. 

JoHN: You speak of having saved forty 
pounds. Why forty? 

YounGc Man: I am reserving that for a 
particular reason. 

Prince: How fortunate we have met. 
Perhaps it is fate. 

YounG Man (Eagerly): Are you two 
also ruined? 

Prince: This supper was a final 
gesture. 

YounG Man: You're really ruined? 

Prince: Yes. Ruined by acts of which 
neither should feel proud. Now 
nothing remains. 

Youna Man (Softly): There is always 
Death’s private door. 

Joun (Sharply): What do you mean? 

Youne Man: I have my admission. 
(Laughs bleakly) Imagine! A man 
cannot even die without money. 

JouN: You're talking in riddles. 

YounGc Man: Fortunately, there is a 
way of solving my particular riddle. 

Joun: Be more explicit. 

Youne Man: Up to the present there 
has been no organized method for a 
man to step from this troubled world 
into the next. For the escapist — no 
definite exit from life to death. (He 
pauses.) 

Prince: You know the exit? 

Youne Man: Yes. 

Prince: Then please help us find it, 
too. 

Youne Man: Can you raise eighty 





pounds between you? 

Prince: Just about. 

Younc Man: Good! For forty pounds 
each is the entry money. 

Prince: To what? 

Youne Man: The Suicide Club! 

JouN: Suicide Club? 

Prince: What the deuce is that? 

Youne Man: For such as I, and all 
others who wish to die without 
posthumous scandal, the Suicide 
Club has been founded. As to its 
management, its history, its ramifi- 
cations, I am myself uninformed. 

Prince: And its constitution — what 
of it? 

Youne Man: What I know of it, I am 
under oath to say nothing. 

Prince: And two men, such as us, who 
would welcome death, might be 
admitted? 

Youne Man: If you are serious, I will 
introduce you tonight to a meeting. 

Prince: And death — ? 

Youne Man (Ominously): You may 
expect it tonight. And if not to- 
night — at least sometime within 
the week, you will be easily relieved 
of your existences. Let us leave at 
once for . .. Death’s private door. 

Music: Ominous, weird — forte and 
then under. 

Joun: Our cab left us in a section I did 
not recognize. The three of us 
passed through a dark court and to 
a door, through which we passed by 
means of a key the young man with 
the cream tarts carried. We stood in 
the darkness of a room . . . and while 
the young man fumbled with a table 
lamp, I could feel my heart pound- 
ing like surf against a wild shore. 

Music: Out. 
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JoHNnN (No pause): Then our host 
turned to us, his face leering almost 
hideously in the dim light. 

Younc Man: Here we are, gentlemen. 
Remember, it still is not too late to 
escape. Reflect before you take the 
next step. This is the crossroad. 

Prince: We are not turning back. 

Younc Man: Last month, a new- 
comer fainted dead away — right 
where you are standing. It took all 
my persuasive powers to make him 
go through with it. (Short laugh) He 
died two days later, and in a most 
interesting manner. 

Joun: What are we to do next? 

Younc Man: Wait here. I will send 
in the President. 

Prince: Yes, we want to meet him. 

Youne Maw: A little warning. (Omi- 
nously) Be frank in your answers. 
The President is not a man to be 
trifled with. 

Sounp: Door squeaks open and closed. 

Joun: Your Highness, we’re mad to go 
through with this. On the other side 
of that door stands — 

Prince (Calmly): What? 

JOHN: Perhaps death. 

Prince: And most certainly adven- 
ture — something we've been search- 
ing for. 

JouN: But the risks! 

Prince: I not only realize them... . 
but am enjoying every second. 

Joun: The consequences may be 
grave. I insist that we leave im- 
mediately. 

Prince: Frankly, I doubt if we’d be 
able to leave. 

Joun: It’s a chance we must take. Con- 
sider your position—heir to a 
throne. If anything should happen 





to you, there’d be a scandal. Come, 
let’s clear out of this den. 

PRINCE (Amused): If it is a den, per- 
haps they keep live devils on the 
premises . . . and that could be very 
amusing. 

Joun: I can’t help but feel that some- 
thing horrible is going to happen. 
The young man with the cream 
tarts, he’s unbalanced. 

Prince: No more so than you and I 
for coming here. Relax, Colonel, re- 
lax and enjoy yourself. 

Sounpb: Door handle rattled. 

Prince (Sotto voce): Sshh! Someone’s 
coming in. 

Sounp: Door squeaks open, then closed. 
PrEsIDENT (Coldly): Good evening. I 
am told you wish to speak to me. 
Prince: We desire to join the Suicide 

Club. 

PRESIDENT (Abrupily): What is that? 

Prince: I believe you are the person 
best-qualified to give us information 
on that point. 

PresipENntT: J? (Curtly) You are mis- 
taken. This is a social club — for 
members only. I ask you to get out 
at once. 

JoHN: This gentleman must know 
what he is talking about. Perhaps 
we should leave. 

Prince: We have come here upon an 
invitation of a friend of yours, who 
doubtless has told you why we are 
here. Let me remind you, sir, that a 
man in my position has very little 
to lose. 

PresipENT: Meaning exactly what? 

Prince: Unless you admit me and my 
friend, you’ll bitterly repent ever 
having let us in this far. 

PresipENT: A threat? 


Prince: Yes. (Beat) My friend and I 
are desperate. 

PRESIDENT (Curt laugh): You are a 
man after my own heart — right to 
the point. (Transition into coldness) 
What are your qualifications for 
joining? Why do you think you 
should be admitted? 

Prince: Because within the next two 
weeks a certain company will dis- 
cover that I, as trustee for an estate, 
have spent all the money it con- 
tained. 

PRESIDENT: On what? 

Prince: The usual thing. A fast, easy 
life. 

PRESIDENT: And now — ? 

PRINCE: Yes. 

PresipeNT: And you — why do you 
think you are tired of life? 

Joun: I... 1— well, I... it’s this 
way — 

Prince (Briskly) : My friend, themajor, 
was cashiered for stealing regimental 
funds. (Maliciously amused) He also 
cheated at cards. 

PresipeNnt (Grunts): Hmmphh! To 
look at him, one would not give him 
credit for that much strength of 
character. 

JouN (Angrily): Look here, you — 

Prince: Mr. President, you must be a 
good judge of men. Cross-examine 
us as you will. But in the end, I 
know you will admit us — a pair of 
derelicts. 

PRESIDENT: Perhaps I can strain the 
regulations. Mind you, I say, per- 
haps. 

Music: A theme of foreboding. Sneak 
under and hold. 

Joun: A half-hour later the Prince and 
I, under assumed names, had been 





admitted to the Suicide Club. Much 
as we disliked it, after paying our 
forty pounds, each of us swore to 
say nothing of what we might see 
take place. After this ceremony, we 
stepped into the next room. 

Music: Out. 

Sounp (Cast ad libs): Weave in and out 
of scene. 

JoHN (After slight pause): The room 
that the President led us into was 
small. There were present eight men, 
including ourselves. Despite the 
brisk conversations taking place, 
there was in the air a nervous ten- 
sion which, at any moment, threat- 
ened to explode. The Prince and I 
looked around in breathless silence. 

Prince: Will you look at that appari- 
tion over by the window? Never 
saw such a hideous face. 

Joun: He’s beckoning. 


Prince (Sardonically): May as well 
greet our brother member. (Pause) 
Good evening. You wish to speak to 
us? 

Matruus: Yes. 
newcomers, and therefore wish in- 


You obviously are 


formation. You have come to the 
proper source. Come — through this 
door. We can talk in peace. (Laughs) 
Peace! You find peace only in 
death, they say. 

Sounp: Door squeaks open, then closed. 

Matruus: Welcome, gentlemen, wel- 
come! I always like to see new faces 
here. So many of the old ones have 
a way of disappearing . . . almost too 
rapidly. 

Prince: You must be an old member. 

Ma urtuus: It is two years since I first 
visited this charming club. 

Prince: Two years! But I was under 


the impression that — 

Matruus: My case is peculiar. I’m 
an honorary member — one who 
rarely visits. My bad health has pro- 
cured for me this little immunity, 
for which I pay an advanced rate. 
Then, too, my luck is good. 

JoHN: We’re not too well acquainted 
with procedure. 
enlighten us. 


Perhaps you can 


Matruus: Of course. Ordinary mem- 
bers, such as yourselves, return here 
every evening until fortune favors 
them. 

Prince: And our friend, the President? 

Matruus: Ah, I hope you have the 
chance to know him better. A droll 
fellow — the very soul of ingenuity 
— (He bites into the words.) and prob- 
ably the most corrupt man in Lon- 
don. For three years he has pursued 
his artistic calling. 

Prince: And why has he never been 
chosen? 

Matruus: Because he never plays. 

Prince: Plays what? 

Matruvs: It is done by cards. How, 
you shall soon see. No, our Presi- 
dent never plays. He shuffles and 
deals for the club. 

Joun: Convenient for him. 

Ma ruus: Necessary, you should add. 
After all, it takes a man of brains to 
organize and operate a club such as 
ours. 

Prince: Look here, Mr ...er... 

Matruus: Malthus is the name. 

Prince: Mr. Malthus, aren’t these 
people afraid to die? 

Ma.ruus: Of course — very afraid. 
Fear is the strongest passion of all. 
And so it is fear you must trifle with 
if you wish to taste the joys of living. 
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Joun: Are you afraid? 

Mattuus: Envy me, sir, envy me, for I 
am a coward. 

Joun: After the person is selected, how 
is his end carried out? 

Mautuus (Chuckles): One of us is 
chosen Death’s High Priest. 

JoHN (As though shuddering): You 
don’t mean we — they kill each 
other. 

Matrtuvus: Exactly, exactly. Very in- 
genious. 

Joun: Then I might be nominated to 
kill my own friend. 

Mauruus: Or he to kill you. (Agree- 
ably) Now shall we join the others? 
I believe the game is about to begin. 
By the way, do you like cards? 

Music: Spine-tingling theme. Sneak 
and hold under. 

JoHN: In the main room the members 
quietly took their places around a 
large green table presided over by 
the President. In his hand he held a 
pack of cards. I dropped into a 
chair .. . the Prince on my left... . 
Mr. Malthus on my right. The 
young man with the cream tarts sat 
directly across from me. His face 
twitched nervously. 

Music: Out. 

Joun (Beat): Another man wiped his 
brow with a large red handkerchief. 
A tension seemed to hover over the 
room. 

Matruus (Sotto voce): Watch for the 
ace of spades, which is the sign of 
death. 

JoHNn: The ace of spades. 

Mauruus: And the ace of clubs which 
designates the executioner of the 
night. 

Joun: The ace of clubs. 








Sounp: Cards shuffled. 
PRESIDENT: Your attention, gentle- 
men. Remember to turn over your 
card as soon as it is dealt. 
Music: Agitato, suspense. 
and hold under. 
Joun: The President started dealing. I 
was conscious of a deadly chill... a 
contraction about my heart . . . of 
sweat on my back. Mr. Malthus’ 
first card was the nine of clubs. I 
uncovered mine — the three of 
hearts. The Prince drew the king of 


Sneak in 


hearts. The young man with the 
cream tarts gazed at his card... 
fascinated. 

Music: Out. 


PRESIDENT: Turn over your card. 
(Pause) Turn it over. 

Youne Man: I1...Iam the... the 
killer. 

PRESIDENT (Calmly): You will leave 
the room. 

Youne Man: The killer. 

PresIDENT: Ull call you when I’m 
ready. 

Music: Ominous theme. 
fade under. 

JoHn: The deal came around again. 
Each man turned over his piece of 
pasteboard . . . but still death’s card 
had not shown up. The players’ eyes 
bulged in excitement. Suddenly Mr. 
Malthus flipped over his ecard. 

Ma truus (Gasps): No...no... can’t 
be . . . not so. 


Forte and 


PRESIDENT (Quietly): The ace of 
spades. 

Mauruus: Please . . . beg of you... 
cannot... don’t want to die. I’m 


afraid. 


Music: Up briefly and under again. 
JoHN: We left Mr. Malthus seated at 


the table . . . his head in his hands 

. . and made our way out into the 
gray, dank fog of early morning. 
Death was about to claim Mr. Mal- 
thus in one horrible form or another, 
and there was nothing the Prince or 
I could do about it. 

Music: Surges up and out. 

JoHN (Down): The morning news- 
papers carried the story. 

Prince (Reading): This morning about 
three o'clock, Mr. Bartholomew 
Malthus of 16 Chepstow Place, 
Westbourne Grove, on his way home 
from a party, fell over the upper para- 
pet in Trafalger Square, fracturing 
his skull and breaking a leg and an 
arm. Death was instantaneous. 
Mr. Malthus, accompanied by a 
friend, was engaged in looking for a 
cab at the time of the unfortunate 
occurrence. The victim had been in 


bad health for some time, and it is 
thought his fall may have been oc- 
casioned by a seizure. 


Joun: A seizure! If they only knew. 

PRINCE (Slowly): I know. 

Joun: There’s only one thing for us to 
do, and that’s go to the police. 

Prince: We can’t do that. 

JoHN: We must. If we tell them, once 
and for all it will break up this 
Suicide Club. 

Prince: And I repeat we can’t do that. 
We swore an oath last night that 
we'd reveal nothing. 

Joun: But an oath extracted by such a 
man wouldn’t hold. 

Prince: And what would the police’s 
attitude be toward us? They’d hold 
us as accessories. 

Joun: But we’re innocent, and we can 
prove it. 
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Prince: In our own eyes, yes; but in 
the eyes of the police, no. 

JoHNn: Then we’re to allow this mad- 
man of a President to go on destroy- 
ing lives? 

Prince: We are seeing this through. 
Tonight we take our places around 
the green table at the Suicide Club! 

Music: Theme of restrained excitement. 
Up and under. 

Joun: That night a strange, hushed 
note of excitement hung heavily 
over the Suicide Club. There were 
but a few members present, all of 
them subdued. 

Music: Gradually out. 

Joun (No pause): The President, ur- 
bane as ever, walked from member 
to member. He was especially cordial 
to the Prince and me. 

Sounp: A few background ad libs from 
three or four men. 

PRESIDENT: So happy to see you 
gentlemen back. By the way, con- 
cerning this morning’s job, what did 
you think? 

Prince: Splendid! According to the 
newspaper chaps, Mr. Malthus died 
instantly. 

PRESIDENT: Quite likely. Poor Mal- 
thus! I shall hardly know the club 
without him. Nice sort of chap. 

Prince: He seemed affable, if a bit 
frightened. 

PRESIDENT: Quite! (Fading) And now 
if you will excuse me, I have some 
bookkeeping to attend to. 

JouNn (Softly): What a monster! If only 
I could — 

Prince: Not so loud, Colonel. (Calls 
out) Good evening. 

Youne Man (Fading in, depressed): 
Good evening. 





Prince: The young man with the 
cream tarts. And how are you? 

Youne Man: Notso chipper. (Bitterly) 
How I wish I had never brought you 
two to this infamous hole. 

Prince: Come now. No need to feel 
sorry for us. 

JouNn (Slightly sarcastic): No . . . we’re 
quite delighted at being here. 

Youne Man: If you could have heard 
old Malthus plead with me for his 
life. If you could have heard his 
scream as he fell. (Shuddering) How 
I hope tonight that I draw the ace 
of spaces. 

Sounp (Slightly away): Gavel pounding 
on table. 

PRESIDENT (Slightly away): Attention, 
gentlemen . . . attention, please. 
Kindly take your places. Places, 
everyone. 

Music: Sneak in. 
theme. Hold under. 

Joun: Once again we took our places 
around the big green table — the 
young man with the cream tarts, the 
Prince and myself. The President, 
smiling pleasantly, started dealing. 
The cards went around once... 
twice . . . and still no ace of spades 
or clubs. On the third round, the 
young man with the cream tarts 
uncovered his card. He half rose out 
of his chair. 

Music: Out. 

PRESIDENT: Well, we are waiting, sir. 

Youne Man (A hollow tone): Again! 
Again I’ve drawn it— the ace of 
clubs. 

PRESIDENT: How fortunate you are. 

Youne Man: I can’t go through with 
it again . . . murder another helpless 
soul. 


Grim, ominous 


PRESIDENT: No hysterics, please. 

Youne Man: But I — 

PRESIDENT (Sternly, but without raising 
his voice): You understand me, I be- 
lieve. (Pleasantly) Now shall we con- 
tinue? One for you, sir... one for 
you...and you...and you. (Pause) 
Sir, your card. Turn it over. (A beat) 

JOHN (Dully): The... the... 

PRESIDENT: The ace of spades. 

Music: Up ominously, as a brief time 
bridge. Hold and out. 

PRESIDENT: Allow me to say that I am 
pleased to have met you... and also 
pleased to have done you this trifling 
favor. At least you cannot com- 
plain of delay. 

Joun: No... I suppose I can’t. 

PRESIDENT: On the second evening. 
What a rum stroke of luck. 

Joun: What are my instructions? 

PRESIDENT: Just before two o’clock 
you will proceed along the Strand in 
the direction of the city, until you 
meet the young man who drew the 
ace of clubs. 

Joun: Then what? 

PRESIDENT: Leave everything in his 
hands. He knows his instructions. 
And now — I wish you a very pleas- 
ant stroll. (A pause) 

Sounp: Big Ben booming in distance. 

Music: Sneak in — ominous, showing 
the walk of death. Hold under. 

JoxuN: I walked as though in a dream 
... ahorrible nightmare of distorted 
shadows .. . of faint night noises. . . . 
Not a soul passed me. I relived my 
past life a hundred times. Jumbled 
questions racked my mind. Why 
was I here? Would Death seize me? 
And the Prince— where washe? Why 
had he deserted me? My whole 





body shook and dripped with per- 
spiration. I shivered . . . and then 
stopped walking as a shadow ap- 
proached me. 

Music: Out. 

Younec Man: I — it’s you! 
Why did you come? 

Joun: 1... I hardly know. 

Younc Man: But you really don’t 
want to die... andI... I don’t 
want to murder again. (Wildly) But 
I have to .. . don’t I? 

JoHN: Yes. . . I suppose you do. 

YounG Man: Yes... of course. And 
with this rope. Look — for your 
neck, just as he said . . . wrapped 


You! 


round and tightened until 
until — 

PRINCE (Quietly): Until nothing, my 
insane friend. 

Joun: Your Highness! 

YounG Man: You — What are you —? 


Prince: Don’t move. I know how to 
use this revolver. 

YounG Man: So you followed me? 

Prince: Every step of the way. 

Younc Man: What are you going to 
do? 

Prince: You'll know soon enough. 

YounG Man: I’m glad you’re here — 
but you’ll never — 

JoHN: He’s reaching for something. 
Stop him. 

Prince: Drop it. 

Youna Man (Mumbling): Too .. . 
late. 

JoHn: What did you put in your 
mouth? 

Youne Man (Swallowing): Something 
quick . . . very quick ... and... 
and... 

Prince: Poison! - 


Younec Man (Gasping): Yes . . . best 
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way ...out... the easiest way... 
(Groaning) Be gone in . . . minute 
vem. Ss 

Music: Cuts in over — up briefly and 
out. 

Joun: But I’m still puzzled. I appre- 
ciate your saving my life, but I’d 
like to know a few details. 

Prince: As the young man with the 
cream tarts stated, I followed him. 
JOHN (Quizzically): By the way, early 
this afternoon, where did you dis- 
appear to? You were gone several 

hours. 

Prince: Now you're spoiling my sur- 
prise. 

Joun: I have already had more sur- 
prises than I can digest. 

Prince: This afternoon, I realized that 
the President of the Club should be 
punished . . . but I also realized I 
could not go to the police. 

Joun: And? 

Prince: So I visited the Bohemian 
Embassy. 

Joun: Why? 

Prince: To select the eight stout men 
now surrounding the Suicide Club. 
Here is what I intend to do. (Fading 
a bit) I want you to listen very care- 
fully, for you will have to... 

Music: Up and under. 

JoHn: Within the next half-hour we 
were back at the Suicide Club. The 
long mirror at one end of the room 
reflected a strange scene. Twenty 
members of the club sat around the 
long green table. The President was 
in his usual place . . . and Prince 
Florizel and myself sat across from 
him. The subjects of the Prince, 
called in from the Bohemian Em- 
bassy, stood in the background — 
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watching closely for any sign of 
trouble. (Music out) Finally the 
Prince rose and spoke to the hud- 
dled, dejected group. . . . 

Prince: My position is a most pe- 
culiar one. I cannot rely upon the 
law to deal with you. We stand out- 
side the gates of ordinary justice. So 
from now on, / represent justice. 
As many of you have been driven 
into this strait by lack of money, I 
shall help you find employment. I 
even have a solution for your hon- 
ored President. 

Cast: Surprised ad libs. 

Prince: Mr. President, I have a di- 
version to propose. Colonel Geral- 
dine, my aide, will explain it to you. 

JoHuN: Perhaps the President likes to 
travel — say on the Continent. 

PRESIDENT: What are you driving at? 

JoHN: I am planning a trip on the 
Continent . . . and I ask — or should 
I say I request that you accompany 
me. 

PRESIDENT: Why? 

JoHN: For one very good reason... . 
Travel has its dangers. Switzerland 
has many high crags and deep lakes. 
Hunting accidents in the Black 
Forest are not uncommon. It is so 
easy to be unseated from one’s 
horse and trampled to death. Men 
have been known to fall in the path 
of a rushing train. 

PRESIDENT: That won’t happen to me. 

JoHN: Perahps you are right. But 
the power of perpetual suggestion 


can force action even upon the 
strongest character. Perhaps even 
upon you. 

PRESIDENT: It’s a living death. 

Joun: A subtle one which may strike 
at any hour... on any day. To- 
night . . . tomorrow . . . next month 

. a year from today. Perhaps it 
will come quietly perhaps 
violently. 

PRESIDENT: You seem sure of yourself. 

JoHN: I am —very sure! Because the 
decision rests with you. You are the 
one to name the day and the hour. 
You who have held the lives of 
others so cheaply should not hesi- 
tate to make your decision. And 
remember — the sooner you make 
it . . . the less mental torture you 
will suffer. 

Music: Forte and then segue to nar- 
rative theme. 

JouNn: It happened three months later 
in a lonely section of Austria. The 
land was swampy and filled with 
quicksand. Suddenly, and without 
warning, the President of the Suicide 
Club made a dash down the slimy 
trail. I followed quickly. And there 
—at the edge of the quicksand, I 
found a few faint footprints . . . and 
a hat floating in the black muck. 
Was it an accident . . . or was it the 
power of suggestion? Who — knows 
— perhaps it was suicide! 

Music: Up to curtain and out. 


THE END 





Part Five 


For the Director 





Production Notes 


HEARTS AND FLOWERS 

Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Folder, blanks, telephone di- 
rectory, market basket. 

Setting: The living room of the Fairchild 
home. There is a desk in one corner, and 
on the desk a telephone. Upstage center is 
a sofa with pillows scattered on it, and near 
the sofa is a table. The rest of the room is 
attractively and comfortably furnished 
with chairs, end tables, and lamps. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tomorrow Is Easter 

Characters: 6 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress, as indicated in text. 

Properties: Potted begonia, paper, card, pen, 
bills, ~ roses. 

Setting: he interior of the Wade Florist Shop. 
At right there is a door leading to the street, 
and above the door a small bell that tinkles 
when the door opens. Upstage from the 
door is a large display window with plants 
and flowers in it. Upstage center is a large 
“refrigerator” for cut flowers that has three 
windows, one of which is also a door open- 
ing outward. Inside the “refrigerator’’ are 
large bouquets of cut flowers, with a dozen 
roses in the center. Near the “‘refrigerator’”’ 
is a door leading to the greenhouse. Parallel 
to the left wall is a counter with a cash 
register, a telephone, a roll of green wrap- 
ping paper, a stapling machine, scissors, 
string, and some cards. Near the counter is 
a straight-backed chair. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


THREE AND THE DRAGON 
Characters: 5 male; 5 female; two male voices. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress for the three families. 
— Stranger may be dressed in a white 
robe. 

Properties: Account books for Mr. Grabberoff, 
book for Bonnie, ne per for Mr. 
mine rg mae ed Mrs. ae yu mechanical 

get for Lucker, socks an ning equi 
ment for Mrs. Doolittle, ine for 
Sally, pillowcase for Mr. Doolittle, and 
three papers for the Stranger. 

Setting: A street in Anytown. Three signs, 
ae esi Stickler, and Doolittle, are 

laced upstage. Around each si should 

three chairs and as table on 


which there is a box painted to look like a 
radio. Doors and windows of each house 
are imaginary. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


GrorGE WASHINGTON CARVER 

Characters: 7 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 45 minutes. 

Costumes: Scene 1: Clothes of the middle nine- 
teenth century. In other scenes modern 
clothes may be worn. Carver’s suit is al- 
ways a bit magyar tie and he always 
wears a flower in his buttonhole. 

Properties: Scene 1: basket filled with plants, 
grasses, flat stone, package tied with a 
string veg se loaf of bread, long strip 
of knitting in different colors, branch from 
an apple tree. Scene 2: piece ‘of string, ball 
of string, slides, notepaper, letter. Scene 3: 
sheet of paper, bundle of mail tied with a 
piece of string, notebooks, pencils, few smal] 
envelopes, checks, magnifying glass. 

Setting: Scene 1: The interior of a log house. 
There is a door upstage center and in the 
left wall a window, but no glass in it, just a 
shutter swinging open on a hinge. In the 
right wall is a ro bn ay heer toh with cookin 
utensils .—- near it, and a rough man 
above it. T ieces of pewter anda 
roll of knitting on * e mantel. There are 
two wooden beds against the upstage wall, 
one either side of the door, and a cross- 
legged table at center. On the table are 
some pieces of pewter tableware. Around 
the table are two or three stools. A spin- 
ning wheel and stool stand downstage from 
the window. Scene 2: This scene may be 
played in front of the curtain as only part 
of the classroom need be represented. At 
stage center is a large desk facing left. 
Books, papers, file boxes for slides and a 
microscope are on the desk. At right of the 
desk is a swivel chair, and at left of the desk 
facing it one or two students’ sdesks and 
chairs. Above the desk on the drop or 
curtain hang some botanical charts. Scene3: 
Dr. Carver's study. In the center of the 
uw tage wall is a wide window through 

ich can be seen many plants growing in 

a hy window box. On either side of the 
window from ceiling to floor are shelves of 
books. On the side walls hang many pic- 
tures and laces. Downstage in the left wall 
is poh door and upstage from the door a glass 
case containing parts of Dr. Carver's col- 


lection, many geological specimens. Against 
ious old desk. On the 


the right wall is a 
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desk is a microscope, and a pile of papers, 
books, and odds and ends. There is a push 
button at the side of the desk. In front of 
the desk is a chair and downstage from 
desk a wastebasket. At stage center is a 
large table piled up with miscellaneous col- 
lection of geological speciments. There are 
also a few chairs about the room and every 
available corner is crammed with plants, 
pieces of lace, specimens, etc. 

Lighting: The second scene played at center 
stage should be spotlighted. 


Tue Covurace Piece 

Characters: 6 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: The girls and Mother are dressed 
in peasant costumes. Johnny wears short 
trousers, and has a coat on when he first 
appears. The other boys also wear short 
trousers and jackets. Neighbor Dunn is 
dressed in a dark suit and has a long coat. 
The Leprechaun should wear a green cos- 
tume, with long tight fitting trousers and a 
pointed hat. 

Properties: Pots and pans, rug, pillow, broken 
pitcher, bread, knife, bowl, basket, bottles, 
jug of water, turf, large coin, wallet, sham- 
rock, sheet of metal to simulate thunder. 

Setting: The old-fashioned kitchen of an Irish 
cottage. Upstage center is a large fireplace 
with a mantel above it. On the mantel is an 
oil lamp, some pots and penn. and a large 
can. On one side of the fireplace is a large 
casement window, and near it a little stand. 
There is also a large table in the room, with 
some crude chairs placed near it. 

Lighting: The lights should be dimmed when 
the storm begins, and they may be turned 
up for a moment to indicate lighting. The 
lamp on the mantel should be turned off as 
indicated in the text, and turned up again 
when the Leprechaun touches it. 


Tue First Day or APRIL 
Characters: 5 female. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Beth is dressed in a 
gypsy costume the first time she appears. 
Properties: Plate with one cake, tray with 
pian ys sampler with piece of paper 
concealed in it, large envelope with paper in 
it, clock with yellowed beads hidden inside 


it. 

Setting: The living room of Sally’s home. 
There is a fireplace with a mantel upstage 
center. On the mantel are some candle- 
sticks and a small china clock, hanging 
above it is a sampler with some flowers 
embroidered on it. There is a large window 
near the fireplace, a door at right leading to 
another part of the house and another at 
left leading to an outside hall. A large chair 
with a hassock near it is upstage right, and 
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another large chair is downstage right. 
Downstage left is a davenport with a low 
coffee table in front of it. The room should 
look comfortable, but not modern. 

Lighting: No special effects, although a red 
bulb may be placed in the fireplace to sug- 
gest a fire. 


Aprit Foou 

Characters: 5 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The soldiers wear long shirts, half 
boots, and helmets. Margot, Isabeau and 
Jeanne wear peasants’ costumes with full 
skirts and tight bodices. Pierre and the 
Duke wear dark belted tunics, long hose, 
and pointed caps. Marthe and the Duchess 
wear long skirts and have kerchiefs tied 
around their heads. 

Properties: Pikes for the soldiers; coin for 
Nicholas; baskets of wash for Isabeau and 
Jeanne. 

Setting: A sentry post near the gate of the 
castle. In the background is a stone wall. 
Downstage center is a small “fire” and down- 
stage right a wooden bench. The entrance 
at left leads to the great hall of the castle, 
and the entrance at right to the road. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Lirr.e Patrior 

Characters: 2 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Simple gowns of Revolutionary 
days for the girls. British uniform with 
red coat for soldier. Dark shirt or coat for 
Paul Revere. 

Properties: Silver coffee pot, two cups and 
saucers, scarf. 

Setting: A room in Molly’s home. Upstage 
center is a low mantle with a window on 
either side. There is a chair by each win- 
dow, and another one by a small table. 
Downstage center is a settee. 

Lighting: During the first half of the play, 
the lights are dimmed; in the second half 
they are bright, to indicate early morning. 


Bunny Picnic 

Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: All the bunnies have long white 
“ears” pinned to their heads, and short 
fluffy ‘“‘tails.”’ Mrs. Bunny, Elsie and 
Gracie wear long skirts, and Mrs. Bunny 
wears a straw bonnet. Sunny wears over- 
alls and a checked shirt. Weasel is dressed 
in gray or brown. 

Properties: Basket, balloons, table cloth, 
sandwiches, carrots, overalls, blouse, bunny 
mask, plate, knife and fork. 

Setting: A part of the forest. There is a large 
cardboard tree trunk upstage center. _ 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Tue MissinG Easter EcG 

Characters: 5 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Easter Bunny has long white 
“ears’’ pinned to his head, and wears a 
swallow-tail coat, a black stovepipe hat, 
flowing tie, large handkerchief, and a big 
watch ona chain. Mrs. Easter Bunny also 
has “‘ears’”’ pinned to her head, and she is 
dressed in a long skirt with an apron over it. 
Mrs. Chipmunk has a long dress. Jimmy 
Squirrel wears a brown beret. Blue Jay 
should be dressed in blue, with a blue beret 
on which is pinned a cardboard crest, and 
should have blue gauze wings fastened to 
his arms. Reddy Fox wears a red hat and 
may have a bushy red “tail.” Grandpa 
Lizard should wear brown or gray, and 
large spectacles on the end of his nose. 

Properties: Magnifying glass for Reddy Fox; 
basket filled with Easter eggs, with a 
checked napkin over them. 

Setting: The forest. Three paths run off be- 
tween the trees. Brush and branches are 
scattered around the stage, but in the center 
there is a clearing. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


THE BuNNYLAND BRIGADE 

Characters: 7 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Bunnies may be dressed in 
white, with long “ears’’ attached to their 
heads and large puffs of cotton for “tails.” 
Mistress Hen wears a long skirt, and draped 
over her arms are pieces of cardboard 

inted to resemble wings. Danny Dwarf 
ns a pointed cap, long tunic, and tight- 
fitting trousers. He also has a long white 
beard. 

Properties: Baskets for Bunnies and Mistress 
Hen; pail and brush for Danny Dwarf. 

Setting” Bunnyland. At left center is a tree 
stump, at right center a small haystack. 
Cabbages and carrots can be used for deco- 
rative purposes, either in giant cardboard 
size or painted on a backdrop. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Turrsty FLOWERS 

Characters: 2 male; 1 female; the rest of the 
characters may be either male or female, 
and the number of flowers, breezes, clouds, 
and showers may be changed as desired. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Tony and Gail wear everyday 
modern dress. Sun has a yellow costume 
and holds a large yellow circle in his arms. 
Elf should be dressed in green and brown, 
with pointed green c - Flowers may be 

in any solid colors. Summer 
Breezes wear long white dresses or cloaks 
with thin full skirts. Clouds wear dark 
dresses or cloaks similar to the costumes of 


the Breezes. Showers should wear rain 
clothes. 

sr: ed Two watering cans for Tony and 

ai 

Setting: A garden. At left center there is a 
tree. A white fence runs across the back of 
we stage, and there is a gate near the right 
end. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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tain additional copies of any of the 
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y members of the cast. 
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> We can supply you with copies of 
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issues. 
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Now available in book form— 


the comedies of 
Helen Louise Miller 


ON STAGE 
for 


TEEN -AGERS 


By HELEN Louise MILLER 


In convenient book form— 
22 of the most popular plays 
ever to appear in PLAYS. 
Non-royalty, one-act com- 
edies which are easy to 
produce, and fun to give and 
to see. 


Contents — General Comedies: Party 
Line; Pin-Up Pals; What’s Cookin’?; 
Snoop’s Scoop; Cupid on the Loose; 
Homework; Band Aid; Doctor’s Daugh- 
ter; Say It With Flowers; Papa Pepper’s 
Bombshell; Horrors, Incorporated; The 
Rummage Rumpus. Holiday Com- 
edies: The Soft-Hearted Ghost; Thanks- 
giving for Frieda; Thanksgiving Beats 
the Dutch; Angel Child; Home for 
Christmas; The Missing Linc (Lincoln's 
Birthday); Miss Lonelyheart; The 
Washingtons Slept Here; Nothing to 
Wear (Easter); A Surprise for Mother. 


432 pp. — $3.50 


PLAYS, INC. 
Publishers 


8 Arlington St. Boston 16, Mass. 








PLAYS 


For Special Occasions in April 


In addition to the many fine plays for 
holidays and special occasions in this 
issue, subscribers may also obtain plays 
from previous issues for celebration of 


the following events: 


Easter and Spring 
THE Easter Bonnet (For Junior 
1948 
For Junior and Senior 
1946 
H's New Dress (For Inter- 
medis March, 1946 
Easter Liry (For Intermediates). April, 1948 
Easter Eco Rouime (For Primary Grades). 
March, 1946 
Sprinc Is Here (For Intermediates). Febru- 
ary. 1942 
Tue Rewioctrant Sprine (For Intermediates). 
March, 1942 
Tue Freer Frowers (For Primary Grades). 
March, 1944 
PINKIE AND THE Roptns (For Primary Grades). 
March, 1944 
Tae Maare Eas (For Intermediates). March, 
1945 
} Ecorery (For Primary Gradea), 
March, 1947 
Auice Meets rae Easter Bunny (For Primary 
Grades). March, 1947 
Sprixnc Is Commva (For Primary Grades), 
March, 1947 
Tue Litrie Pix Eaa (For Primary Grades). 
March, 1948 


April 13 — Jefferson's Birthday 


Taomas Jerrerson’s Pian (For Junior and 
Senior High). December, 1941 

Tae Taree Rorat R’s (For Junior and Senior 
High). November, 1942 

Tue Way or an Eaate (For Junior and Senior 
High). April, 1943 


April 19 — Patriot’s Day 


Pact Revere’s Cioax (For Junior and Senior 
High). April, 1944 : 

No Braver Souprer (For Intermediates). 
April, 1943 . 
Sow or Liserty (For Intermediates). April, 

1944 


April 23 — Shakespeare's Birthday 


Juprrnr’s Farner (For Junior and Senior High). 
April, 1944 

TALENT Scouts (For Junior and Senior High). 
April, 1948 


Any of these plays, as well as those in 
current issues, may be produced royalty- 
free by subscribers. Single copies of indi- 
vidual plays may be purchased for 15c 
each. To eliminate bookkeeping we sug- 
gest that payment accompany playbook 
orders, especially for small quantities. 


When ordering, please give name, under 
which subscription is listed. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Just Published! 


CAREER PLAYS for YOUNG PEOPLE 


By SAMUEL 8, RICHMOND 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE contains 30 modern, royalty-free vo- 
cational guidance plays dramatizing a variety of careers for young people. The plays 
were written to help young people understand the requirements and possibilities of 
certain vocations, and to point out to them the necessity of weighing their own assets 
and liabilities before choosing their careers. Each play dramatizes an occupational 
problem and points up pertinent information. The situations are realistic and the in- 
formation reliable and timely, but the occupational material is never permitted to 
obscure the action of the play. These dramas are fascinating to read and to act. 
They have true-to-life characters, the sets are simple but effective, and the plots are 
dramatic and vital. 


The plays in this collection appeared originally in the monthly issues of PLAYS, 
the Drama Magazine for Young People. 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE will be a boon to teachers, librarians, 
and counselors who have long been searching for up-to-date, accurate and interesting 
vocational guidance material. Young people themselves will really enjoy reading, 
acting in, or seeing these plays. 


$3.50 Al your bookseller or direct postpaid from 


PLAYS, Inc., Publishers 


8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Junior Arts & Activities 


Motivating — Correlating Material for Every Elementary Grade 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES is thé magazine of plans and ideas to be used as they 
are or adapted to meet special needs and situations in individual classrooms. 


Each monthly isste contains arts and crafts plans arranged in practical, workable 
form; things to make, to do, to draw; units, projects; music, songs; nature material, 
science features; program ideas, seasonal material, etc. 


New features this year include the section “Free and Inexpensive Materials,’’"“* The 
Letter Box,”’ stories of other lands, enlargements of nature-study and science pro- 
grams. All these are in addition to the regular features and departments which have 
made Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES the fastest growing magazine in the educa- 


tional field. 
ONLY $4.00 per year 


(10 consecutive issues beginning with current issue) 
25e additional postage in Canada 
50c additional postage for other foreign countries 


SPECIAL OFFER: Introductory Subscription, 5 months, $2.00 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


538 South Clark Street Room P-1028 Chicago 45, Illinois 

















